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Summer in the Fields 


What is this fine enchantment? Ah! who knows? 
Fair as the web that sparkles on the grass 

Its shining threads on hidden shuttles pass; 

The west wind through its leafy meshes blows 
And in its net of green the river flows. 

°Tis wrought of reeds that glimmer in the rain, 
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Of scarlet poppies flashing through the grain, 
The sweet of clover and the scent of rose. 


A floating web that spans the sky and earth, 

Fine filaments that sway in cosmic quest 

To catch upon a star or on a nest. 

Passion and pain the pattern, song and mirth 

And death, too, in it. Oh! enchantment sweet,— 

Spun by the summer in a field of wheat. 
—Theresa V. Beard. 
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Jena Method of Speech-Reading 


The Michigan State Normal College will offer courses 
in the Jena Method of Speech-Reading at the Summer 
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urse: classroom as well.as the preparation of exercises 
Advanced Co i for all grades of the work. 
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Why not spend part or all of your vacation at Burlington, Vt.? 
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Anna L, Staples Lucy McCaughrin, assisting Clara M. Ziegler 
349 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. 
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FURTHER GLIMPSES OF THE EARLY WORK OF 
MISS ROGERS* 


Her Characteristic Solution of Problems 


CAROLINE A. YALE 


R. Edward Allen Fay closed a 

brief tribute to Miss Harriet B. 

Rogers, written at the time of her 
death, with these words: : 


“Miss Rogers will live in the history 
of the education of the deaf in Amer- 
ica as the leading pioneer in oral 
teaching; she will live in the memory 
of those who knew her as one whose 
ways were ways of pleasantness and all 
whose paths were peace.” 

Unquestionably this tribute was most 
fitting, but to those who knew Miss 
Rogers intimately in her work an- 
other and altogether different aspect 
of her character impressed itself. Her 
absolute integrity in purpose and con- 
duct was a predominant characteristic. 
Illustrative of this was her attitude 
from the first in regard to the question 
of methods of teaching the deaf. She 
was working for the establishment of 
a new method in this country, and gave 
her most earnest and undivided efforts 
to that work, but from the first she 
held in abeyance her judgment as to 
the comparative value of the two meth- 
ods for the instruction of children of 


*See “Extracts from the School Journal of Miss 
Rogers,’”’ Volta Review, April, 1927, page 199. 
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low mentality until such time as cx- 
perience would give her the right ot 
judgment. 

Not long after our association in the 
work, Miss Rogers said to me: “We 
must never let our zeal for the success 
of our method blind us to the facts. If 
there are children who by reason of 
low mentality accomplish but little with 
us, we must ‘in some way assure our- 
selves that they could accomplish no 
more under the manual method. We 
have no right to allow our enthusiasm 
to make us unmindful of the rights of 
any such child. There can be no way 
for us to be sure in regard to this 
matter except by the transfer of some 
such backward children to a_ school 
where they will be given an opportunity 
under the manual method, for each 
child must be given the utmost he is 
capable of receiving.” 

In accordance with this oft-repeated 
conviction, she asked for aid in the se- 
lection of a smaller number of such 
children. These were at her request 
transferred to a school where they 
were placed under instruction by the 
manual method. We watched these 
children with great interest. In no 
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HARRIET B. ROGERS 


single case did we find that more was 
accomplished under the change of 
method. This experiment was repeated 
until both Miss Rogers and those asso- 
ciated with her felt assured that they 
were not in any way dwarfing the men- 
tal development of backward children. 

Not content with this, she invoked 
the aid of one or two well-qualified 
teachers of the manual method. She 
asked them to examine carefully a 
group of such pupils for the purpose of 
securing further judgment of this ques- 


tion. Their verdict was the same: that 
all was being accomplished for these 
children that could be accomplished for 
them by any other form of instruction. 
Not until Miss Rogers had fully as- 
sured herself by both these means was 
she ready to accept the dictum that all 
that any method could do for ‘such 
backward children we could do for 
them under the method adopted by our 
school. 


Another illustration of the same ele- 
ment in Miss Rogers’ character is 
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shown by her persistent attitude in re- 
gard to the assignment of deaf chil- 
dren to the schools in which they were 
to be educated. Up to the time of the 
establishment of Clarke School, deaf 
children from the state of Massachu- 
setts had been sent to a school within 
the limits of an adjoining state. This 
school had undoubtedly been supposed 
to be sufficient to accommodate all the 
deaf children of the country. When the 
charter for Clarke School had been se- 
cured, the state authorities immediately 
suggested that all Massachusetts chil- 
dren should be brought back into their 
own state for instruction. To this Miss 
Rogers was strongly opposed for two 
reason. First, because the new school 
was to be an oral school, she was op- 
posed to the introduction of a large 
number of children who had already 
been under instruction for a term of 
years under the other method; but 
another reason influenced her as strong- 
ly. She insisted that our work was experi- 
mental; and that at least for a time the 
parents of every deaf child in the com- 
monwealth should have the right of 
choice as to method. If any parent 
desired to place his child in this new 
experimental school, she gladly re- 
ceived him. But if the parent pre- 
ferred to leave the child where he had 
already been or where friends had al- 
ready placed their deaf child, she urged 
that he should be left entirely free to 
decide for himself. 

Her attitude in this matter never 
changed to the last. She urged that 
the state should allow parents the right 
of choice between the school to which 
pupils had originally been assigned and 
any school in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, for it was not long be- 
fore a day school in Boston was estab- 
lished in which the oral method was 
also used. Since that time, two other 
schools have been opened—one in the 
northeastern part of the state and an- 
other south of Boston under the care 
of a religious sisterhood. The blank 
form of application sent to the parents 
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of a deaf child has for years offered 
them the right of choice among all 
these schools. More and more, how- 
ever, the State Board of Education ad- 
vises the child’s attendance at the school 
nearest his home. 

The solution of these two problems 
is a fair sample of Miss Rogers’ sin- 
cere, honest treatment of every subject 
that came before her. In every matter 
with her, the first and most important 
question was: “Is this right, is it the 
best possible solution of this problem?” 
When once she was assured of that, 
she asked nothing more. Her course 
was settled. 





WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 


Teach the fundamentals in education; inter- 
pret life in terms of life; combine books and 
things, work and study. Teach honor, duty, 
courage, faith, hope, love of home and of 
country, reverence for God. Teach self-denial 
and self-reliance; love of work, joy in serv- 
ice, satisfaction and strength from difficulties 
overcome. 

Teach reading, writing and arithmetic, of 
course, but not as fundamentals, except as in 
the learning one is taught to know that the 
sum of one’s happiness cannot be obtained by 
subtracting from others; and that the way to 
multiply the value of one’s. possessions is to 
divide them with others, especially with those 
in need. 

Teach geography, but only that to world 
knowledge may be added world sympathy and 
understanding and: fellowship. 

Teach history, that against its grey back- 
ground of suffering and sorrow and struggle, 
we may better understand the present and 
may project a finer future. 

Teach civics, to make strong the ideals of 
liberty and justice, and to make free, through 
obedience, the citizens of a republic. 

Teach science, but always as the handmaid 
of religion, to reveal how the brooding spirit 


of God created the world and all that is 
therein and set the stars in their courses. 


Teach music and art and literature; reveal 
beauty and truth; inculcate social and civic 
ideals. 

These are the real fundamentals in educa- 
tion, for “character is higher than intellect,” 
and the soul shall never die—RaNnpatt J. 
Connon, President of National Education As- 
sociation, Department of Superintendence. 








“TILL THE SANDS OF THE DESERT GROW COLD” 


Laura Davies Ho tr. 


UNSHINE, day after day of it, ua- 
broken by a single cloud rift; 
atmosphere so pure and clear that 

distance seems eliminated, yet so colorful 
that it tints with a thousand ever chang- 
ing, ever shifting variations any bit of 


mountain or desert or plain the eye. 


chooses to rest upon. Colors of the 
rainbow? Far more than that. Pink 
and coral and rose, brick-dust, copper 
and violet, gray, blues of every hue, 
silver, bronze, cut steel, endlessly blend- 
ing, reforming, recreating vistas an 
panoramas of surpassing loveliness. Such 
is Arizona. 


There are mountains, cloud-capped or 
veiled in lavender mist; prairies, decked 
with strange and wonderful vegetation; 
forests of cactus growth standing higher 
than telephone poles; and the barren 
desert of hot gleaming sand, which needs 
no play of atmosphere to produce a 
rainbow-tinted landscape. 


The Painted Desert is one of Ari- 
zona’s natural wonderlands. There are 
miles and miles of queer shaped hillocks, 
soft and rounded or steep and clifflike, 
level stretches, gulches, ravines, shimmer- 
ing slopes and strata-marked peaks-- 
all made of sand, coarse and pebbly or 
fine as dust. And the-colors! It ap- 
pears as if Mother Nature, in those far 
off creative ages, had located her dye 
factories here and emptied her multi- 
colored vats upon the sands. From the 
pure snow-white to the coal-black prod- 
uct, with all the shades and tints of 
primary and secondary colors in_be- 
tween, they are spread before the eyes 
of the beholder. 


Within easy access of the desert, a 
resourceful deafened man is staging his 
comeback to health and economic inde- 
pendence, with the sands as his raw 
material. Frank R. Speck was a musi- 
cian, a graduate of the Ohio State Uni- 
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FRANK R. SPECK 


Who is demonstrating the usefulness of more than 
one kind of “sand” 


versity School of Music. He had spe- 
cialized in voice and the teaching of 
school music. After his graduation in 
1909 he spent nine years teaching music 
in the schools of Dennison and New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. He loved his work 
and did it with a vim and enthusiasm 
that was contagious. His schools and 
his town cooperated with his efforts, as- 
sisting him in staging recitals which 
would have done credit to far larger and 
more important cities. He became a 
specialist in training children’s voices, 
for he loved music and he loved chil- 
dren and young people. He had a big 
high school chorus which sang Handel’s 
“Messiah” at Christmas time each of the 
last four years he was with them. He 
had a boys’ glee club, a girls’ glee club, 
a band of about forty pieces and some- 
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MRS. SPECK, apie: WHOSE HELP HER HUSBAND SAYS HE — NOT HAVE GOT 
RY FAR; MARY KATHRYN, RUTH AND BETT 
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THE PAINTED DESERT, WHOSE BRILLIANT SANDS FURNISHED BOTH IDEA AND MATERIAL 


thing like sixty boys and girls studying 
orchestral instruments. In addition to 
these regular duties, he directed a large 
» choir each week and taught a men’s 
Bible class which had an average at- 
tendance of 150. You see he could 
never have been called a loafer. 

Then came the war. He “wanted 
terribly to help win it,” so he gave up 
his school work and accepted a position 
as Y. M. C. A. camp song leader at 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. “For 
five or six months,” he said, “I sang and 
whooped and waved my arms in a 
desperate endeavor to get Uncle Sam's 
rookies enthusiastic about packing up 
their troubles and going over there.” 
The strenuous methods which had suc- 
ceeded so well in the schools were 
brought into play, with patriotic fervor 
added. But it was too much for him; 
his voice broke, and for four weeks he 
spoke only in whispers. That ended his 
camp singing, according to doctor’s 
orders, “and,” he confesses, “I was 


glad, for I had come to hate the stuff I 
was trying to teach.” 

He was transferred to a_ hospital, 
where he “spent several wonderful 
months doing ‘Y’ work among its 2,000 
boys.” later he did “Y” work several 
months in the Student Army Training 
Corps of Ohio University. The awful 
“flu’’ epidemic came along about this 
time and he redoubled his efforts. He 
became terribly familiar with sickness 
and disease of every description, “much 
of it unmentionable,” and with death— 
the snuffing out of young, vigorous lives. 
It was a daily, almost an hourly, occur- 
rence. He wrote letters and sent tele- 
grams, countless numbers of them, to 
saddened and bereaved parents, bearing 
with them their sorrow. He saw troop 
after troop of America’s best young 
manhood slip off into the night for the 
camp of embarkation. He saw the same 
boys return, maimed and ruined for 
life, and he came to hate war. 

All this took me back, as it will you, 
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to those terrible months of suspense 
and heartache, and started questionings 
in my mind about the real viewpoint of 
the rookies at the time and since.. My 
queries were discussed freely and ‘under- 
standingly by this man who had lived 
so close to the heart of things. I can 
quote only snatches from his letters, but 
they are illuminating: 

The boy who was drafted into the army— 


and you will recall it was largely a draft 
army—had nothing to 
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erans of the world war may hold camp fires 
and relate to wide-eyed youngsters their ex- 
periences in Europe—but I doubt it. This, 
I believe, is a hopeful sign. Some of us 
know that the ax at the root of the tree must 
do its work before wars shall cease, and you 
may be very sure that the people of our 
country will be very slow about entering an- 
other war. It will take a big lot of propaganda 
to create another war temper. 


Mr. Speck’s war experiences left him, 
like many another promising young man, 
a physical and nervous wreck. He was 

coughing badly and 





do with starting the 
war and wasn’t par- 
ticularly enthusiastic 
about getting in the 
way of it. Like alot 
of the rest of us, 
many of them didn’t 
know what it wasall 
about. It was up to 
the government and 
leaders, from Presi- 
dent down to Y. M. 
C. A. man, to drum 
up a_ good, healthy 
war atmosphere... . . 
As a people, voung 
and old, we had got- 
ten pretty well away 
from the military 
spirit, even toy pistols 
and fire-crackers had 
gone out of fashion. 
So few of us were 
anxious to get into 
the war. But the 
boys, when they saw 
the flags waving, 
heard the great bands 
playing “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” 
and were led along 
with hundreds _ of 
others in singing the 
popular war songs, 
soon caught the spirit 
and were ready to do 
or die. . . But 
somehow, after all the singing had been done 
and all the speeches made, I have a con- 
viction that a large per cent of our boys 
left for the front with no great assurance 
that they were embarking upon a heroic and 
world-redeeming mission. It seems to me now 
as I look back upon it that it was more of 
this notion: “Here’s a dirty job to be done, 
let's do it and get it over with.” 

Nor were they enthusiastic about what they 
had done when they returned to the states. 
I supposed we would hear great and glowing 
reports about the glories of warfare. But I 
was mistaken; for some reason they were 
strangely silent and seemed disinclined to say 
much about their experiences. In time vet- 


A SCENE IN 





the doctors found 
plenty of “T. B.” 
germs. He was or- 
dered to leave at 
once for the South- 
west, and that is 
how he happened 
to land in Arizona. 
He took a job in 
the forest service at 
Grand Canyon, but 
was able to stand 
it only ten weeks. 
He was sent to the 
Army Sanitarium at 
Prescott and kept 
in bed for nearly a 
year. “They gave 
me the cheerful as- 
urance that I would 
never again be 
much account for 
anything,” he says, 
“so I decided to be- 
come a preacher!” 

It was while in 
the sanitarium that 
he lost the hearing in his left ear. A 
few years later the right one became im- 
paired, leaving him only a very meager 
amount of his former keen perception 
of sound. You who are musicians 
know best what this meant. 


After completing the prescribed course of 
study of the Southern California Methodist 
Episcupal Corference, says The Ohio Alum- 
nus, he psssed with hizh grades and was er- 
dained a member of the conference. His 
first appointment was at Holbrook, Ariz. 
As Mr. Speck modestly admits, “Holbrook 
had never had a preacher all its own, so 
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SENTINELS OF THE DESERT 


after they found out that I would not bite 
they called me ‘Parson’ and were real proud 
of me. For two years there, I had a great 
time. I had no preachers running competi- 
tion, for the nearest one to the north was 
two hundred miles away. To the east it 
was ninety miles to the first one, forty miles 
to the west and two or three hundred to 
the south.” 

Later he served several Arizona 
towns, Chandler, Winslow and Creigh- 
ton. Again his health broke, and this, 
combined with his increasing deafness, 
forced him again to step out, preaching 
his farewell sermon on October 3, 1926. 


In spite of the bantering tone he 
sometimes uses, the deeply religious na- 
ture of the man was not assumed for the 
brief period of his ministry. It was the 
central part of his being through all 
the ups and downs of his diverse ex- 
periences and has been his greatest as- 
set in working back to normalcy after 
his last defeat. “I have always had the 
happy faculty,” he explains, “of being 
able to adjust myself pretty readily to 
any situation, when I know that situation 
cannot be remedied. I have been blessed 
by a deep religious faith which I con- 
sider my most valuable asset. Romans 
8: 28 has pulled me‘through many a 


difficulty, and I am old fashioned enough 
to believe in the efficacy of prayer.” 


During his stay at Winslow, he had 
enjoyed his drives into the Painted 
Desert and had made collections of the 
different colors of sand he found there. 
From time to time, he bottled it up and 
gave it to friends as souvenirs. Curio 
dealers saw it and wanted him to put it 
on the market. He started by filling 
bottles which he found on the city dump 
piles with layers of the different colors. 
By experimenting he evolved what he 
now calls his rainbow urns and later his 
paper-weight sand pictures. It was a 
process of evolution, developed, little by 
little, over a period of several years, till 
it reached the marketable stage. 

His sand paintings are real works of 
art. He makes a sketch of the scene 
he wishes to use, then works it out in 
detail on the inside of the glass with 
the different colors of sand. He packs 
it in so tightly that not a grain of it can 
shift, then seals it. The pictures have 
been shipped across the continent with- 
out damage to their delicate lines. 

Finding the altitude of the Painted 
Desert too great for his health, he 











“TILL THE SANDS OF THE DESERT GROW COLD” 


moved to Phoenix a year ago. But he 
must have sand from the desert for his 
work. He solves the problem by driving 
to the desert, sacking a ton or two of 
the colors he wants and shipping them 
back -by train. The whole family enjoys 
the outing. 

Mrs. Speck joined heartily in the en- 
terprise from the first. She and their 
three daughters, Betty, Mary Kathryn 
and Ruth, comprise the company part of 
the Frank R. Speck Co. “Without Mrs. 
Speck’s help,” says her husband, “I am 
afraid I would not have had ‘sand’ 
enough to go very far.” In their garage- 
studio as many as one hundred different 
colors of sand have been gathered at one 
time. The rainbow urns are glass bot- 
tles of uniform shapes and different 
sizes, in which the sands are arranged in 
layers, some horizontal and others per- 
pendicular. In the paper weight con- 
tainers he has printed such scenes as 
“The Painted Desert.” “Rainbow Bridge” 
in Southern Utah, and “The Great 
Falls” in. Yellowstone Park. The busi- 
ness is still small but growing vigorous- 
ly. It keeps Mr. and Mrs. Speck and 
two assistants busy all the time, making 
and shipping the souvenirs. Already it 
has shown itself capable of keeping the 
wolf from the door. 

Independence, in itself, is a worthy 
achievement for the handicapped, but 
Mr. Speck is the kind of man who, in 
addition to taking care of himself, never 
loses sight of opportunities to help 
others. 

“Being of some real service in the world 
amounts almost to a passion with me,” he 
says, “so in establishing our little business 
we are making it a rule, where it is at all 
practicable, to employ people who are physi- 
cally unable to do more strenuous work. Our 
first helper was a man who had been 
sick for three years and unable to work. We 
found him a job he could do—and how 
happy he was when I paid him his first 
dollar! Lately we have taught to do a part 
of our work, a lady who is partially deaf 
and whose husband is unable to work be- 
cause of sickness. She is doing splendidly 
too, and takes great delight in working in 
colors. I wonder if that is characteristic of 


deafened people generally. And I must tell 
you another: About six weeks ago, I went 
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out about ten miles from Phoenix, on the 
desert, to visit a man named Scott who is 
fighting tuberculosis. A year and a half 
ago he came from Ohio with his wife and 
three children. He asked me about my work 
and seemed interested. A few days later he 
and his wife drove in to ask more about it. 
He thought he could sell some of our sou- 
venirs to friends back East, so I offered him 
a liberal commission and told him I would 
pack for shipping and‘mail out all orders he 
might send in. He and his wife went home 
and began writing. letters, penciled “letters, 
and in about two weeks the orders began to 
pour in. I suppose his profits for the two 
or three weeks have amounted to at least 
a hundred and fifty dollars. And I am frank 
to say the money he has turned over to me 
has come in very handy indeed. But this 
does not equal the satisfaction we get from 
seeing the new light in Scotty’s eyes, and 
the knowledge we have that we can help 
him in his fight.” 


In his comments on how deafness has 
affected him we see that strange mix- 
ture of adjustment tinged with regret, 
which we find in the majority of deaf- 
ened adults. He says: 


Being deafened, I find, has its advantages. © 
We are able to tune in on things we want 
to hear and switch off the static. Strange, 
it seems to me, but I find myself less con- 
cerned than formerly about what people 
think or say about me—less sensitive. I 
have discovered fascinations in literature 
and art that I didn’t know before, and best 
of all I have found a work I can do, from 
which I derive the keenest enjoyment. Do 
not conclude, however, that I have not suf- 
fered. The “blue devils” have launched 
their full strength at me many times, but 
happily they were soon put to rout. I 
never knew what the murmur of voices, the 
song of the cricket, or even the far away 
wail of the coyote meant in my life until 
they became silent. But the world is too 
full of the beautiful and wonderful things 
to mourn long over anything. 

When my deafness first came on, this 
comparison came to me, namely: Being unable 
to hear the voices and sounds to which one 
was accustomed is like having all the more 
brilliant colors and tints taken away from 
one’s vision and leaving the objects one 
sees, the flowers, the meadows, and the sky, 
in black and white, brown and gray. 


His comparison is an apt one and may 
account for his delight in working in the 
gay colors which have been figuratively 
removed from his life. At any rate he 
revels in the bright tints and tones of 
his artistic world and finds in them a 
great compensation. I have often 
thought of the smiles, kind and thought- 
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ful deeds, friendly greetings, and cheery 
words, as the gay colors of our spiritual 
landscapes. In these our artist friend 
revels also, for he is a man of many and 
warm friendships, wherever fortune or 
Previdence has led him. He scatters 
brightness with a prodigal hand himself, 
and, as the law of reaping holds, he re- 
ceives his share in return, making his 
world full to overflowing with “beauti- 
ful and wonderful things.” In it o 
doubt he sees his own growth and un- 
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foldment, so beautifully hinted at in a 
little verse by Florence L. Day, which 
is quoted on the back of the advertising 
folder he sends out. 


In majesty, grandeur and color sublime, 

Moulded and fashioned through eons of 
time, 

With never a clash of tint on tint, 

Creator, we see Thy finger-print. 

But I, as one grain in the God-measured. 
whole, 

Count in Thy plan for the School of the 
Soul. 





“OUR JESS” 


Janet P. SHAw 


NE of the most interesting visitors 

at the recent session of the In- 

diana legislature was an attrac- 
tive, well-developed, fifteen-year-old boy 
who came to thank the members for 
the education which the state is giving 
him. The lad told time to the minute 
on his wrist watch, made change ac- 
curately and rapidly, solved mental 
“problems” in two figures, wrote sen- 
tences on the type-writer and Braille 
machine, and otherwise entertained the 
state solons. That boy was “our Jess,” 
the only pupil both deaf and blind, who 
has ever been educated in the state 
schools of Indiana. 


Jess Liston has been called “the 
Helen Keller of Indiana,” but in some 
respects he is more helpless than Miss 
Keller. For, while Miss Keller was 
born with all six senses and developed 
as a normal child does, until she was 
almost two years old, Jess came into 
the world, not only deaf and blind, 
but without the sense of smell also, 
and he has been compelled to feel his 
way through life, depending on the 
senses of taste, touch, and temperature 
for all his needs. Moveover, until he 
was ten years old, he had no means 
of communication with any other living 
creature, no knowledge of language 


and, of course, few if any ideas or ex- 
periences. In most ways he was more 
helpless than the new-born babe. How 
his mind retained any strength or clear- 
ness is a question for the psychologist. 
But from his birth Jess had one 
friend—his mother. When Mrs. Liston 
realized the hopelessness of her son’s 
affliction, she made every effort to have 
him admitted to some state school for 
defective children. Twice she applied 
to the School for the Deaf. The au- 
thorities were sympathetic, but they 
refused to receive the boy because of 
his blindness. He could not be taught 
at the School for the Blind because of 
his deafness. Finally Mrs. Liston ap- 
plied for help at the School for the 
Mentally Defective, only to be told that 
the teachers there were not trained to 
teach either deaf or blind children. 
But Mrs. Liston loved her boy as 
only a mother can love such an un- 
fortunate human being, and she never 
stopped hoping and praying that some 
way would be found to help Jess. And 
at last help came. The governor of 
Indiana, Warren McCray, heard of the 
boy’s need and requested Dr. O. M. 
Pittenger, the Superintendent of the 
State School for the Deaf and an edu- 
cator noted for his interest in practical 
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psychology, to investigate the case and 
report to him whether the boy’s brain 
was normal. 

The interview which followed the 
visit of Dr. Pittenger to Jess’s home 
deserves a prominent place in the edu- 
cational history of Indiana. When Dr. 
Pittenger and the physician who had 
accompanied him announced that Jess 
had normal mentality, Governor Mc- 
Cray sat motionless for a long time 
apparently in deep thought. At last 
he raised his head and looked earnestly 
at the other men. 

“We all deserve our chance in life.” 
he said. “The blind and deaf boy shall 
have his!” 

And thus Jess came to the Indiana 
School for the Deaf at Indianapolis, in 
1922. 

Of course the problem of Jess’s edu- 
cation was far from being solved by 
the action of the Governor. At first, 
indeed, the case seemed almost hopeless 
to Dr. Pittenger and his teachers. No 
one knew how to reach that darkened 
mind by ordinary methods of teaching. 
And so one of the most skillful and de- 
voted teachers of the school, Miss 
Nettie Newell, was given entire charge 
of the boy and allowed a free hand in 
dealing with him. For five years Jess 
has been almost the main interest in 
Miss Newell’s life, and to her has been 
given the privilege of seeing a soul 
come to life. 

Miss Newell spent the first weeks 
with Jess largely in tests and experi- 
ments. There was nothing else to do. 
Fear was his greatest enemy. He was 
afraid of everything; afraid to leave 
the school room without Miss Newell ; 
afraid to release the hand of the gym- 
nasium teacher and run by _ himself 
from one end of the gymnasium to the 
other. He knew no one except by the 
touch of his hand and it is not sur- 
prising that he feared to let go of a 
protector when he might never find 
her again. 

In her diary, Miss Newell wrote at 











FEELING THE SUN ON HIS HANDS 


the end of one of her first days with 
Jess: 

“T could not get his interest or at- 
tention in any way I could think of, so 
I continued to let him lie sprawled out 
on the floor in front of the wall ven- 
tilator, opening and shutting it with a 
vengeance. He was enjoying the vibra- 
tions of that: ventilator upon his body. 
I was. enduring the pistol-like shots in 
my ears.” 

Language meant nothing to him, for 
it stood for nothing in his experience. 
His teacher tried to teach him the sim- 
ple sign language used by the deaf, 
but he was entirely incapable of learn- 
ing it. Finally Miss Newell decided 
that there was nothing to do but to 
give him ideas very much as baby 
would be apt to receive them and to 
teach him the names for them by the 
oral method. And with supreme pa- 
tience she set about the task. 

It took two long months to teach 
Jess his first word! The word was 
“arm.” Miss Newell first placed Jess’s 
fingers over her lips and throat in such 
a position that he was able to feel the 
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vibrations and then she made the sound 
of the Italian “a.” When she was suré 
that he felt the movements, she took a 
tongue depressor and taught him to 
imitate them. Gradually, almost as an 
animal learns what is wanted of him 
by being made to repeat an act over, 
Jess came to understand the meaning 
of the vibrations in Miss Newell’s 
throat and those in his own and to 


recognize the let- 
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After this Miss Newell, with infinite 
care and patience, taught her pupil 
other sounds and then the blending of 
sounds into words. After he under- 
stood what vibrations resulted from the 
different words, he was able to place 
his fingers on his teacher’s lips and read 
the words when she spoke to him. He 
repeated them with infinite slowness 
at first, but when he received com- 

mands, he . obeyed 





ter when it was 
spoken; by _ the 
help of his sensi- 
tive fingers. 

Then Miss 
Newell taught the 
boy to recognize 
the sound of “m” 
by placing the tip 
of his finger over 
her nostrils and 
lips, and again he 
learned after much 
labor, to imitate 
the sound. The 
next problem was 
to teach him to 
pronounce the two 
sounds __ together, 
but for a _ long 
time Jess ‘spoke 
them _ separately, 
a-um. The result, 
however, was near 
enough to the 
ordinary sound of 
the word arm to 
be recognizable and 
she let it go for 
the time being. Finally the day came 
when she placed her hand on Jess’s arm 
and said over and over, “arm, arm,” and 
Jess said after her, “a-um, a-um.” And 
at last he came to understand that the 
part of his body and the sounds he made 
were related and he went about touching 
his. arm and repeating “a-um, a-um.” 
Jess had learned a word, “the sign of 
an idea,’ as the old grammars used to 
define it. 
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TELLING MISS NEWELL WHAT TIME IT IS 


them with such 
alacrity that it was 
clear to all that 
Jess’s mind was 


strong and active 
and that only the 
means of expres- 
sion were lacking. 

After Jess had 
learned enough 
words to under- 
stand commands, 
Miss Newell began 
to teach him num- 





ber work. This 
filled a long felt 
want in his life 
for it gave his 
restless fingers 
something to do. 
He learned to 
count with little 
sticks which he 


laid down side by 
side until he had 
ten. These he 
bound _ together 
into a bundle and 
then began again, 
but now he learned to call one extra, 
“eleven,” two extra, “twelve,” etc. 
Dominoes were also of great value to 
him in learning number work. He ar- 
ranged them in groups of twos, threes, 
etc., counted the number of groups, 
and then pushed them together with a 
quick, accurate movement, and counted 
the whole. In this way he learned ad- 
dition and multiplication at the same 
time, and he rarely made: a _ mistake. 
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At the present time he has developed a 
fine sense 6f numbers. He can do simple 
abstract and concrete problems in 
addition, carrying in the tens column. 
Simple subtraction he also understands. 
If he has seven sticks, for instance, and 
his teacher asks him to give her nine, 
he shakes his head vigorously and says 
“No!” But if she asks for six, he 
immediately begins to count them out. 
Sometimes Jess is the teacher and if 
Miss Jewell gives him an_ incorrect 
answer, he shakes his head and says, 
“No,” but if the answer is correct, he 
smiles and says “Yes.” 

Money as a medium of exchange is 
clear to him. He knows he can buy 
candy with money and that he must 
pay the school barber for cutting his 
hair. He calls the coins nickels and 
dimes when he speaks of them, but five 
and ten cents when he is counting. 

Passing time has little meaning for 
Jess, and night and day are only words 
in his darkened life where it is always 
night, but he has learned to tell time 
easily. At first Miss Newell gave him 
a common alarm clock with sand paper 
pasted over the numerals and very soon 
Jess learned to reckon with surprising 
accuracy the distance between twelve 
o'clock and the large and small hands. 
Recently he was given a wrist watch 
with. points instead of numerals and 
that is his greatest treasure. Often the 
school room booms with some such in- 
formation as “Twenty-six minutes past 
ten!” “Five minutes of twelve,” etc. 

Telling time was made easier for 
Jess because he soon ‘learned that each 
hour had some meaning in his school 
life. Twelve o’clock for him meant 
time to leave the school room, go into 
the hall for his cap and coat, and make 
ready for a walk. Three o’clock meant 
time to hunt for his teacher’s handbag, 
find the key to his locker, and put 
away his work and playthings for the 
night. He now understands the mean- 
ing of the days of the week, the days 
of the month, “this week,” “last week,” 
“this month,” “last month,” etc., and 
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he knows that they make up a year. 

The Elks’ lodge of his native village 
recently presented Jess with a new 
typewriter and he has learned to use all 
the letters. and can write very well. 

He also uses the Braille typewriter 
and can_transpose from one to the 
other. He enjoys writing news items 
for the “Silent Hoosier,” the school 
paper, and he always prepares his paper 
without mistakes as far as he is able. 
When the paper is ready, he puts it 
away. The editor, Mr..Travis, comes 
later, places Jess’s hand on his lips 
and asks whether he has any news. 
When Mr. Travis thanks him for his 
contribution, Jess always answers 
politely, “You are very welcome.” 

At present Jess has a vocabulary of 
a thousand words. And each, you must 
remember, stands for a new thought, 
or a new relation between ideas, which 
he has learned. For, as I have tried to 
show, Jess has had to begin at the be- 
ginning in all his learning. Sometimes 
he learns the relations in thought so 
clearly that he coins new words. For 
instance, when he learned to say “It is 
not raining,” “It is not snowing,” etc., 
he came to his teacher one day to tell 
her that he could not find any soap in 
the washroom and said, “It is not 
soaping today.” 

Strange as it may seem, the great- 
est drawback which Jess has had to 
overcome is not the helplessness of his 
blindness or deafness, but his lack of 
experiences. He has never seen the 
light of day nor any object in nature, 
has never heard the loudest thunder, 
nor enjoyed the fragrance of flowers 
and fruits. What conception can he 
have of the experiences common to 
mankind ? 

Any yet he does understand with 
marvelous intuition many things he 
cannot see. He cannot see the sun but 
can feel it, and many times a’ day he 
stretches out his long sensititve hands 
to enjoy its warmth. Then a sweet 
smile comes to his face and he says 
happily; “The sun is shining.” 











TRACING THE COURSE OF THE WABASH RIVER 


There are many things beside “read- 
in’, writin,’ and ’rithmetic” which Jess 
has been taught at the school. In 
some almost incomprehensible manner 
he has learned to find the spot on the 
schoolroom wall where the American 
flag hangs and, at Miss Newell’s com- 
mand, he “salutes the flag.” He never 
succeeds in throwing both shoulders 
back at once, but he straightens first 
one and then the other. Then he lifts 
his head as if he understands that this 
salute is a matter of pride with a man, 
and he brings his right hand to posi- 
tion. There is not much snap in the 
manner in which Jess makes his salute, 
for he has never seen trained soldiers, 
but no one who sees him can doubt 
that he loves this great land which he 
has been taught to call “My country.” 

Jess has also been taught the love 
of God. Every night he says his 


-his own development. 
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prayers before he goes to bed. There 
is infinite reverence in the young face 
as he folds his hands together and 
looks up with his sightless eyes. It is 
difficult for him to speak with his hands 
folded for he is accustomed to test the 
sounds of words by feeling the vibra- 
tions in his throat. But at last he gets 
the words out, “I love God,” and then 
triumphantly, “Amen.” 

“What value lies in the education of 
such a helpless human being?” we 
asked Miss Newell recently. 

“He has a soul.” she answered sim- 
ply. “And he takes such pleasure in 
He knows he 
has come to the school to learn and it 
gives him great joy when anything new 
is taught him in the school work. He 
is an inspiration to us all. He loves to 
think, and he almost begs to learn new 
things. 

“Then, too, he is the only human 
being that I have ever seen who is all 
love for everybody he knows. You 
know he has never seen angry looks 
nor heard harsh voices. The other 
pupils in the school seldom pass him 
without giving him an affectionate pat 
just to see the loving smile shine 
on his features. 

“Whether Jess can ever earn his own 
living or even care for himself without 
an attendant, we cannot tell. You must 
remember that Jess is only five years 
old in experience. But we have our 
dreams. He has beautiful long skillful 
fingers which any artist or musician 
might envy him, and recently we have 
learned that he loves to model in clay. 
He learns geography by forming the 
map of the state in clay and tracing 
the course of the rivers, etc., with his 
fingers. If you give him a bit of clay 
to play with he transforms it into one 
object after another, a ball, a vase, a 
bowl, a plate—anything, in fact, which 
he has learned to recognize with his 
sensitive fingers. Some day, when “our 
Jess” has had some training, he may 
make us proud of him. Who knows? 
And, as Governor McCray said, “Jess 
will have his chance in life.” 
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“QUIEN SABE” 


Harriet ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


HEN I was drinking tea with 

some members of the San Fran- 

cisco League for the Hard of 
Hearing, the other day, we talked of 
last summer’s meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

“I was glad I went,’ someone re- 
marked, “because I met John D. Wright. 
All my life I have been reading about 
John D. Wright and hearing about him, 
and now I know him.” 

“T have met@John D. Wright myself,” 
interposed another member. 

“What is Mr. Wright doing now?” 
I was asked. 

“He is living,’ I replied. The per- 
tinence of the statement seemed to me 
self-evident, since most persons merely 
exist. However, I sought to amplify. 
“He is living in Santa Barbara.” Any- 
one who has sojourned in Santa Bar- 
bara knows that living there is an occu- 
pation in itself. Nevertheless, details 
are informative, and details pertaining 
to Mr. and Mrs. Wright have a quality 
in themselves. 

The Wrights are always interesting, 
whether they are living in a house in 
Yonkers with a Japanese garden, or in 
Seville in an ancient palace, which they 
have rendered sufficiently comfortable 
after obtaining from the mayor, the chief 
of police and various other functionaries 
permission to install electric wiring; or 
in Agra, where they go every night to 
watch the sunset from one of the mar- 
ble towers of the Taj Mahal; or in Man- 
dalay, where they are guests of the 
daughter of a Burmese court lady. 

Yes, details are interesting. Every- 
one who reads the VoLta REVIEW 
knows the main facts about John D. 
Wright: that he has conducted a suc- 
cessful private school for deaf children 
for more than thirty years; that for five 
years he and his wife traveled over 
most of the world, in many instances, 


particularly during their journey across 
South America, going where few white 
persons have ever been; that everywhere 
he went he visited schools for the deaf, 
and studied the conditions of the deaf; 
that he is actively concerned in much 
that relates to the deaf in this country. 
For example, when, recently, a bill came 
up before the California legislature to 
make deafness a reportable disease, he 
dropped everything and hurried north 
to Sacramento to help put it across. 
(The bill, by the way, passed both houses 
of the legislature and awaits only 
Governor Young’s signature to become 
a law.) 

Everybody knows these facts. It is 
the little things about people which count 
up to the most arresting totals in the 
end. A long time ago, I established as 
my theory of life that success consists 
in three things: knowing what you want, 
knowing how to. get it, and liking it after 
you get it. Judged by this standard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wright are successful 
persons. Take travel, for instance. To 
a good many of us, though we hate to 
admit it, enjoyment of travel is chiefly 
in anticipation and in retrospect. The 
Wrights, however, travel in such a way 
that they enjoy it while they are doing 
it. Then, having voyaged over most of 
the world, they selected the place which 
seemed to them the most desirable to 
live in. They proceeded to make a life 
there, adapting themselves to their en- 
vironment with the trained ability of ex- 
perienced travelers. They have, by ac- 
cepting their share of duties, become 
established in an unusually gracious and 
charming community life. Moreover, 
they haye gathered about them a curious 
little feudality, which more than half 
convinced me, as I confided to Mr. 
Wright, that benevolent despotism is the 
best form of government. 

They had a party -at “Quien Sabe” 
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“QUIEN SABE” 


last summer, to celebrate their first an- 
niversary in their new home, an out- 
door luncheon, at which nine countries 
were represented. Twenty-four persons 
sat down at the “barbecue” table. They 
comprised Mr. and Mrs. Wright, their 
children, their employees, with wives 
and children: gardeners, assistant gar- 
deners, chauffeur, house servants, men 
of all work; Japanese, Mexican, Scotch, 
Canadian, English, American, Italian, 
Cuban, Spanish. This year there would 
have been two additional nations, prob- 
ably, for Mr. Wright’s secretary is 
French, and there is also a German boy, 
whom Mrs. Wright is training as a 
butler. 

I made a special note of the last-men- 
tioned youth, a hearty peasant lad, who 
conveyed a thorough impression of en- 
joying his work. His sleek, abundant 
yellow hair, his rosy cheeks, his over- 
flowing cheerfulness were all alike in- 
credible in a butler. A cheerful butler. 
Although as yet functioning only as an 
acolyte, he is fast becoming the prince 
and peer of butlers, immaculate, im- 
peccable, incomparably deft and defer- 
ential. His eyes meet yours with the 
chaste impersonality demanded of but- 
lers, and yet not even his well-trained 
mechanism can conceal the fact that he 
likes his job and takes pride in it and 
his surroundings. I make a point of this 
because all the butlers of my acquain- 
tance have been turned out like Ruf- 
fum’s Universal Robots, and to have 
achieved a happy butler in one’s estab- 
lishment marks a departure from the 
ordinary scheme of things. 

All the internationals at “Quien Sabe” 
convey the same impression of having 
an unusually good time at their jobs. 
The Scotch chauffeur, who has been 
with the family ten years, takes a per- 
sonal interest in the things he is asked 
to do; and these are various, for Mr. 
Wright not infrequently lends his car 
to take other people about. The Japanese 
gardener grafts and experiments and 
grows seeds on his own account in addi- 


avocadoes, 
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tion to his regular work. He specializes 
in sweet peas, and has a special plot set 
aside for pollenization, which nobody is 
allowed to interfere with. His pretty 
little doll-like children play about with 
Jack and Anna. When I was there at 
Christmas, there was quite a stir in the 
library over a small Christmas tree 
which Jack had set up and wired with 
electricity for the children of his father’s 
employees. They swarmed in from the 
patio, the dark-skinned Lolita and Vi- 
cente, the almond-eyed Tokyo and Toc- 
toshi, with Ditsko and Kathé, Edith and 
Margaret, all alike bursting with ex- 
citement which overcame their shyness. 

The gardens at “Quien Sabe” are 
growing year by year, as Mr. .and Mrs. 
Wright gradually carry out the plans 
they drew up long ago. Originally a 
large citrus orchard and olive grove, 
stretching across the hills above Santa 
Barbara, the place possesses an extra- 
ordinary variety of natural beauties. 
Part of it is wild land, rocky and over- 
run with the opulence of blossomy 
growth characteristic of the country. 
Mr. Wright has cut none of the fine 
citrus trees, transplanting those which 
were in the way of a necessary en- 
trance, so that the double drive from 
the road will pass between two rows of 
beautiful lemon trees, flanked with 
grapefruit, oranges, kum- 
quats, tangerines, peaches, pears, per- 
simmons, prunes, olives, chestnuts and 
pecans. With an ample vegetable garden 
—a considerable part of the fruits and 
vegetables used by the household are 
grown on the place—the estate has all 
the utilitarian values of a farm. 


In addition, it has the romantic aspects 
of a world garden. In the course of 
his travels, Mr. Wright never forgot his 
Santa Barbara acres. He sent home 
seeds from all over the world. The 
California olives, which cling to the hill- 
side like the olive trees of Jerusalem, 
overshadow seedling plants that actually 
came from the Holy Land. There is a 
little yellow field flower that Mr. 








THE “INTERNATIONAL LUNCHEON” AT 


Wright brought from Bethlehem, and 
which now overruns the place. There 
are aloes and a silver tree and hibiscus 
from Ceylon, a splendid crimson flow- 
ered vine from Burma, a “silk” tree 
from India, innumerable exotics, whose 
very names have a flavor on the tongue. 

Outside the sleeping porch is a per- 
fume garden. Daphne, jasmine, honey- 
suckle, bouvardia, gardenia, Scotch 
broom blend their scents enchantingly, 
and there is a fascinating night per- 
fumed shrub which in its native Cuba 
is called galan de noche (night gallant). 

The garden has still another aspect, 
wholly individual. The Wrights plant 
trees on every and any anniversary; on 
Jack’s birthday, on Mrs. Wright’s birth- 
day, on the anniversary of their mar- 
riage, on the birthday of Mr. Wright’s 
sister. 

The whole family take an active part 
both in planning the garden and execut- 
ing their plans. Mr. Wright dons rub- 
ber hip boots and sets out lilies in his 
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COMPRISING MR. AND MRS. 


pool. Mrs. Wright not only works out 
of doors, but maintains a large sunny 
room off the patio where she arranges 
flowers for the house and table, and 
where there are always lovely bouquets 
and baskets of fruit that every guest 
carries away from “Quien Sabe.” At 
Christmas time the house was ablaze with 
poinsettias, all from the garden, and 
the workroom was a mass of color, with 
bouquets of sweet peas, baskets of 
avocadoes, oranges, grapefruit and 
tangerines, all arranged for gifts to the 
stranger within the gates. 

Around the house are eucalyptus trees 
and splendid live oaks. One of the oaks 
is growing straight up out of the piazza, 
and it is hard to tell, as Mr. Wright 
put it, whether the house is built around 
the tree or the tree built around the 
house. The shade makes a lovely place 
for tea of an afternoon or coffee after 
dinner. 

The house itself is a comfortable, 
rambling, roomy structure, with many 











“QUIEN 
windows and porches and the in- 
evitable “view,” which every experi- 
enced Californian demands with an 


estate: in this case, a lovely blue vista 
of the bay of Santa Barbara in the south, 
and the high stretch of the Santa Ynez 
mountains to the north. The small dwell- 
ing of the original ranch has been en- 
larged, a room added here and another 
there -as a growing family necessitated, 
a porch on one side, a patio on the 
other side resulting from a_ new ell, 
a step up and a 
step down, and 
everywhere light 
and sunshine. 

I could not wish 
anybody—any deaf 
body, I should say, 
for Mr. Wright 
was by nature cre- 
ated to talk to deaf 
persons and make 
them have a good 
time—a more in- 
teresting afternoon 
than to wander 
about from room 
to room at “Quien 
Sabe,” being told 
about things. The 
fur robes on the 
beds of the sleep- 
ing porch are of 
vicuna, and the 
skins for them 
came from Cuzco, 
on the high plateau 
of Peru. The lovely colored flower 
pots in the patio are from Spain. 
There is a tall Sicilian urn which adds 
the finishing touch to a beautiful vista 
down one of the rock paths in the 
garden. An Arabian oil jar which now 
serves a decorative purpose in the 
garden might have been one of those 
in which the Forty Thieves met their 
end. The dinner gong hanging in the 
patio is the prayer gong of a Burmese 
mendicant monk. If you ask Mr. 
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DOES THE TREE GROW FROM “QUIEN SABE” 
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Wright about it, he will translate the in- 
scription on it, and show you the beg- 
ging bowl, too, and imitate the pan- 
tomime by which the monk passes 
through the street, extending his bowl 
for alms while his chela sounds the 
gong, for all the world like a scene 
from Kim. 

As you go from room to room and 
see one interesting thing after another, 
you appreciate more and more the feel- 
ing for beauty, for storied beauty, 
which has gathered 
these treasures 
from incongruous 
parts of the world 
and welded them 
into a congruous 
whole. “Some day,” 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright may build 
the more preten- 
tious mansion 
they have always 
planned, an adapta- 
tion of an old 
Moorish palace 
in Granada, El 
Generalife. They 
have the plans 
drawn and innu- 
merable_ photo- 
graphs of the orig- 
inal exquisite struc- 
ture, but meantime 
they enjoy thor- 
oughly the house 
they, have. Out in 
the garage are boxes of treasure trove 
as yet unpacked; the entire ceiling from 
a Spanish medieval house, brought 
burro-back forty miles across the moun- 
tains and shipped to America; a huge 
pile of glazed yellow hand-made foof 
tiles; wrought iron gates; hand-carved 
Spanish doors of momentous size. 

Here, too, was the gay Sicilian cart, 
with the life story of Columbus painted 
around it in vivid colors, and the por- 
traits of St. John and St. Ann, the 
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SCHOOL OF THE ARTS, DURING THE 


patron saints of Jack and Anna. The 
cart, by the way, has more than once 
been featured in historical pageants. 
Last year when Santa Barbara held its 
annual fiesta, Jack, in bull fighter’s cos- 
tume, sold rides in the cart to earn 
money for the Santa Barbara School of 
the Arts. 

Mr. Wright is chairman of the School 
of the Arts. The Community Art 
Center of Santa Barbara is becoming 
famous the world over. Not only are 
well known artists induced to come here 
to work and teach and study, but the 
people of the town are learning that 
beayity is an asset: beauty in small 
homes, in back yard gardens, in the 
life of the community as a whole. 

Santa Barbara’s “Street in Spain” is 
one of the most interesting places in 
California. Here is a group of en- 
chanting shops and office buildings, built 
around a charming patio, and adjoining 





JACK WRIGHT, IN BULL-FIGHTER’S COSTUME, SELLING RIDES TO EARN MONEY FOR THE 
“OLD SPANISH DAYS” 
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the historic de la Guerra house, where 
the wedding took place that Dana de- 
scribed in “Two Years Before the Mast.” 
Here millionaires keep office hours and 
labor whole-heartedly; giving their time, 
their money, their interest, their traveled 
artistic knowledge to provide the town 
with fine architecture, keeping to the 
Spanish colonial traditions of the place, 
building theatres, community centers, 
museums. Here are sponsored and 
financed the most varied and valuable 
enterprises: a breakwater, an orphan 
asylum, a bathing pavilion, a garden 
magazine, weekly band concerts in sum- 
mer, the best of theatrical productions 
in winter. Here, in an atmosphere preg- 
nant with American euterprise and 
redolent with the traditions of old Spain, 
rich and poor cooperate in an unex- 
ampled coordination of aim and en- 
deavor. The results are striking and 
spectacular. From the delightful Estado, 
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where shops and offices, banks and 
grocery stores have been rebuilt, since 
the earthquake, in the architecture of 
old Spain, where bank presidents and 
real estate dealers function in offices 
that are bowers of roses and tulips and 
sweet peas, to the natural history mu- 
seum high on the hillside, where chil- 
dren are taught to know and love the 
wild things of the country round about 
and where a miraculously able and 
original curator not only cares for an 
excellent collection illustrative of native 
life, but adds fascinating reproductions 
of the life of past ages in Santa Barbara, 
as he conceives them, the town is im- 
pregnated with the desire for beauty 
and the realization that beauty is a 
permanent asset. 


In all this, as old residents and active 
participants, Mr. and Mrs. Wright have 
their share of work and responsibility: 
Mr. Wright is first vice-president of the 
Community Arts Association and serves 
on half a dozen directors’ boards. Mrs. 
Wright takes part in all sorts of public 
benefactions. When the fiesta was being 
planned, the annual merry-making, dur- 
ing which everybody revives the life of 
a hundred and fifty years ago, Mrs. 
Wright sent to Spain for costumes, ex- 
hibited them, and planned the copying 
with the dressmakers of the town, so 
that, in August, everyone may parade 
the streets in garments of the colorful 
past, and the local merchants, also, may 
profit from this activity. 

Contrasting with these immediate con- 
cerns, every mail brings to Mr. Wright 
quaint evidence of the weight which is 
attached to his opinion in remote parts 
of the world. The father of a little 
deaf girl in Japan sends detailed reports 
of her progress. The principal of a 
school on the border of a picturesque 
lake in Buva sends a photograph of the 
little Japanese boy who won the “Wright 
Speech Prize.” The principal of a 
school for the deaf in Ahmedabad sends 
a booklet in which is quoted not only 
the friendly praise which Mr. Wright 
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had bestowed on the school, but a para- 
graph of sharp criticism he had uttered 
apropos of the treatment given the chil- 
dren. “The food given them is in- 
sufficient and poor,” he had written, 
“and in face of the amounts of money 
you quoted as having been donated to 
be spent on new buildings, it is criminal 
that the children should be improperly 
fed. Spend less on buildings and equip- 
ment and more on the children.” This 
was printed in the book in both Mahrati 
and English. 

We have all become so accustomed 
to having the Wrights set sail for Peru 
or Alaska, for Cherbourg or Singapore, 
that it would not seem strange if they 
took flight again at any time. But, hav- 
ing seen them in “Quien Sabe,” I ven- 
ture to predict that their migrations 
have ceased for the time being, and their 
constructive abilities are being allowed 
to flower. Under the thrilling blue sky 
of the West coast, they are working out 
this cycle of their separate destinies with 
amplitude and charm. What next they 
will do is in the lap of the gods. It 
will undoubtedly be interesting. And 
I hope Mr. Wright will keep a jour- 
nal about it, as he did through all his 
travels, and will let me read it, every 
word. 





DEAFENED CHILDREN REMAIN IN 
REGULAR SCHOOLS 
Individual instruction in speech (or lip) 


reading for hard of hearing children in reg- 
ular schools is offered in some cities. Spe- 
cially trained teachers go from school to 
school for this purpose. Classes are small, 
often of not more than six children, and class 
periods range from 30 to 45 minutes. Ac- 
cording to information obtained by the com- 
mittee on survey of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., working in coopera- 
tion with the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, advantages of the plan are that it en- 
ables hard of hearing children to continue in 
regular classes in school, and teachers reach 
a better understanding of the needs of such 
children. Parents prefer to have their children 
remain in regular schools. Such instruction 
in regular schools costs much less than to 
educate hard of hearing children in special 
schools.—U. S. Bureau of Education. 








ELLSWORTH E. DAVIS 


CLARE MONTGOMERY 


T is one thing to graduate from col- 
lege at twenty-one with all one’s 
faculties intact and in working order; 

it is quite another to do so with one im- 
portant faculty missing. But every now 
and then some aspiring young person 
proves that it can be done, and among 
those who have recently demonstrated 
the possibility is Ellsworth E. Davis* of 
Los Angeles, California. 

Ambition apparently chooses its fol- 
lowers without regard to handicap, as 
every teacher has often noticed. To the 
ones so chosen obstacles are merely 
spurs, and not something to spend _preci- 
ous time lamenting over. And so it 
seems to me that calling attention to 
these exceptional cases when they do 
occur is not only heartening to other 
travelers on the same hard road to learn- 
ing but gratifying to teachers who oc- 
casionally need to be reminded of the 
great and sometimes unsuspected pos- 
sibilities of their pupils and the need to 
be always on the alert to detect signs of 
unusual promise. 


Ellsworth lost his hearing in infancy 
and so has no memory of spoken 
language. Fortunately he belonged to 
a family that realized the desirability of 
beginning the education of a deaf child 
very early, hence his school career began 
at the age of three when his father took 
him to Miss McCowen’s school for the 
deaf in Chicago. Here he remained un- 
til he was eleven, diligently laying the 
foundation of language, lip-reading, and 
speech—so important not only to the 
deaf child’s further mental development 
but to his later success in life and his 
adjustment to the conditions of a hear- 
ing world. 

When the Davis family moved to 
California in 1915, Ellsworth was placed 
in the Los Angeles day school, of which 





*Brief accounts of the progress of Mr. Davis as 
a high school student appeared in Vol. 24, the 
Volta Review, pages 73 and 145. 
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A COLLEGE GRADUATE AT TWENTY-ONE, 
DESPITE TOTAL DEAFNESS FROM INFANCY 


Miss Mary Bennett was then the head. 
In the short period of three years he 
was prepared for high school, being then 
fourteen—evidence both of good training 
and his own precocity. 

It was a very immature looking boy in 
short trousers who in September, 1919, 
ascended the long flight of steps leading 
to the entrance of Polytechnic High 
School in Los Angeles, but his already 
demonstrated pluck and ability were to 
prove entirely equal to the occasion, as 
later events showed. There were al- 
ready at Polytechnic seven deaf students 
with a special teacher appointed by the 
city Board of Education to coach them 
in their work, and so Ellsworth was 
immediately one of a group with com- 
mon interests and a similar outlook on 
life. They were all, however, as much 
a part of the larger group of nearly 
three thousand as any other students; 
they were enrolled exactly as the hearing 
boys and girls were and took as much 
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part in class and school activities as was 
possible under their special circum- 
stances. 

Although younger than the average 
student, Ellsworth decided that it would 
be practical and desirable to finish high 
school in three years instead of the 
usual four, and this he proceeded to do. 
One might think that such an ambitious 
program would leave little or no time 
for other activities, but Ellsworth had 
plenty of enthusiasm and energy leit 
over for outside pursuits. He was, for 
instance, an Eagle Scout, the highest 
grade in the Boy Scout Organization; 
he showed his school spirit by becoming 
secretary of the self-government “court ;” 
he was Boys’ League Representative on 
the Scholarship Committee, manager of 
bulletins, and so on. 

With a consistently excellent record 
for three years, it was a matter of sur- 
prise to no one that Ellsworth should 
graduate with honors, but it was a sur- 
prise to many that a deaf boy should 
achieve one of the highest records for 
scholarship ever attained in Polytechnic. 
He ranked at the head of his class, hav- 
ing thirty-seven credits (thirty-two are 
required for graduation), with a grade 
of A in thirty-three of them. For one 
reward, he was elected to the honorary 
Ephebian Society, and for another, he 
achieved considerable fame in his school 
and his home town. 


In the University of California in Los 
Angeles, where he matriculated the foi- 
lowing fall, the record of this strenuous 
youth was along the same lines, but 
with this difference—he had there to 
stand absolutely on his own feet, with 
no special help or favors of any kind. 
In a large university it is only the very 
exceptional student who stands out from 
the crowd, but here as in high school 
Ellsworth rose to the upper levels among 
those who make it their business to ex- 
cel above the average. He took the 
usual subjects required in the Arts and 
Science course, majoring in economics 
with the idea in mind of becoming an 


expert accountant. At the end of the 
usual four years he graduated with 
honors, and since last spring has been 
engaged in the real estate business as a 
preliminary to settling down to a perma- 
nent occupation. 

During his college career Ellswortt 
won two scholarships, was two years 
one of the editors of the Daily Bruin 
was one of the editors of the Senios 
Year Book, a member of Pi Delta Ep- 
silon, the national fraternity of journal- 
ists, 2 member of the University Press 
Club—an all-round, energetic student 
with many interests and hobbies. in the 
April number of the Overland Monthly 
there is an extremely interesting article, 
California Alps, written by Ellsworth, 
which. indicates definitely that his jour- 
nalism was not merely a gesture of col- 
lege days but a genuine literary bent. 
To keep up that interest, he belongs ‘to 
the MS Club. He is also a member of 
the Sierra Club, and has done an un- 
common lot of hiking and mountain 
climbing in his leisure time. College 
vacations spent in the Yosemite, where 
he worked for the famous Curry Com- 
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pany, kept alive and increased the in- 
terest in outdoor life acquired in his 
Boy Scout days. 

This is the story of one boy’s climb 
through the first and preparatory stage 
of his long pilgrimage through life. It 
is to be hoped—and expected—that he 
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will go on with the same courageous 
spirit the rest of the way. Thus occa- 
sionally are we reassured as to youth, 
and reminded that Emerson’s lines are 
still in force—“When Duty whispers 
low, Thou must, the youth replies, J 
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can, 





THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


O begin at the beginning, I am 

told, is the best place for one to 

start, and yet the beginning of 
our League is the saddest part, for 
the real foundation was laid in a hos- 
pital in Columbus, Ohio. Here a young 
girl lay slowly recovering from scarlet 
fever, and as she healed in body, she 
realized the more acutely that she 
could not hear. The despair which 
followed that knowledge cannot 
lightly swept aside. The fact that she 
had the qualities of a true fighter can 
be seen in the way she accepted her 
deafness as inevitable, and set out to 
conquer rather than be conquered by 
her handicap. Thus we in Dayton are 
inclined to feel that the Dayton League 
is a monument to the courage and 
vision of Mabel Lindner, now Mrs. O. 
©. Stewart. 

After completing her course in Speech 
Reading, and the training necessary to 
become a teacher of Speech Reading, 
Miss Lindner opened her own school 
for private pupils, the first of its kind 
in the city of Dayton. It was through 
this association with other deafened 
persons that Miss Lindner realized 
that the needs of the deafened are more 
than educational. Thus, on March 24, 
1920, she called her pupils together for 
a social hour, and at this meeting the 
Dayton League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing was formed, with nine charter 
members. The first meetings were 
held in the school room of Miss Lind- 
ner, but we soon outgrew this, and on 


be — 





MISS LINDNER, THE LEAGUE’S FOUNDER, 
NOW MRS. STEWART 


November 18, 1920, the Dayton League 
moved into its first home—two office 
rooms in the Louis Block. 

Our next big step forward was taken 
just one year later, on November 16, 
1921, when we became incorporated. 
How proud we were in those days of 
the “Inc.” which we add to our name! 

Until this time there had been no 
definite income other than member- 
ship dues, so with a two-fold purpose 
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A SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT THE HOME OF ONE OF THE MEMBERS 


in view the Industrial Department was 
established. It was the aim of this 
department to help our members by 
selling for a small commission such 
fancy work as they wished to offer, and 
to have on sale such useful articles as 
aprons, dust caps, shoe bags and hot 
dish holders which were, and still are, 
made by the ladies of the Thursday 
Sewing Club. This department has 
grown to such extent that hand-em- 
broidered work is sold for more than 
twenty persons, many of whom are in 
no way connected with the League. The 
profit from this department is one of 
the chief sources of income of the or- 
ganization. 

With the assurance of a steady in- 
come the League realized its chief need 
was that of an executive secretary, paid, 
in order that she might devote all of 
her time to league work. We were 
very fortunate in securing the services 
of Miss Lindner, and from this point 
on the progress of the League has been 
assured. 

The city officials were at last con- 
vinced that our organization was of 
real value to the community, and in 
preparation of the 1922 Community 


Chest Budget, the Dayton League was ° 


assured a small monthly payment. Since 
then, as our work has grown, and we 
have proved more and more the value 
of an organziation such as ours, the 
amount of our payments has been 
steadily increased. 


In 1924, at the close of the member- 
ship drive, the membership had increased 
from the nine charter members to 179 
paid members, and again we were 
forced to moved into larger quarters. 
This time we chose rooms on one of 
Dayton’s principal business streets. Here 
we not only have two very large 
rooms, on the ground floor, but have a 
large show window, which is invaluable 
to us in connection with the Industrial 
Department. We are still occupying 
these rooms, but we have visions of mov- 
ing in the fall, and this time we hope 
we shall move into our own Community 
House. 

The educational work has been from 
the very beginning the chief aim of 
the League, and for this purpose there 
has always been a trained teacher em- 
ployed by the League. Free weekly 
classes have always been provided, be- 
ginning with one each week; but in 
192% the need was so great that four 
classes were maintained. The atten- 
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dance and the interest shown in this 
branch of the work has been very un- 
usual, and there is a possibility of an- 
other class being added in the fall. 
Over one-third of the pupils enrolled 
in these classes have a perfect record 
of attendance since January 1, 1927. 
Realizing, as we always have, the 
social problem of the deafened, the 
Recreational Committee has been a 
very active one. Every Monday eve- 
ning some special program is prepared 
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our tree, various members have helped 
with the distribution of Christmas bas- 
kets to the poor and needy. Of course 
Hallowe’en is always celebrated with 
ghosts, witches and big black cats. 
That we spread joy to others through 
the recreational work cannot be doubted, 
but we should like others to know’ of 
our oldest and most faithful member. 
He came to us, over three years ago, a 
retired soldier, without close relatives, 
and living at the National Military 





A FEW OF THE “RED PEPPERS” 


for the amusement of the League 
members. There have been evenings 
devoted to music, when we were enter- 
tained by the Women’s Music Club, and 
various bands. Other times we have 
been fortunate in securing some prom- 
inent speaker. This our members were 
able to enjoy by the use of the church 
acousticon with which the room is 
wired. There have been plays and 
dances, baby parties, fools’ party, hobo 
party, Irish party, in fact every holi- 
day calls for a_ special 

At Christmas, after we have enjoyed 





celebration. . 


AT THE 1926 CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION 


Home in Dayton. Since his joining, 
in 1924, he has not missed a social 
meeting or a meeting of the Thursday 
Class. 1 wonder if there is another 
League which can boast of such faith- 
fulness in a member well past seventy! 

During the summer, when the weather 
permits, picnics are ever a source of 
pleasure to our members. The first 
one each year is held on Memorial 
Day, the last on Labor Day, with as 
many as possible squeezed in between. 
This appeals to the younger members 
especially, but we are proud to say 











LIP-READING THE BIRDS 


many of the older members join us. 


The largest party each year is our 
Birthday Celebration on March 24th. 
The first one was held in the school 
room of Miss Lindner, with twenty 
present, and great was the rejoicing 
over the large attendance. The last 
one was held at the National Cash 
Register Company City Club with 125 
present, with a special program of 
fancy dancing and music. 


The employment work is carried on 
under the supervision of the Executive 
Secretary. Applications for employ- 
ment are received from anyone with de- 
fective hearing, regardless of member- 
ship in the League. A large number 
of applicants have been placed at the 
Cash Register Company and the Delco- 
Light Company. These companies 
have learned the value of the hard of 
hearing employee and seldom refuse to 
place anyone sent from the League. 

Another accomplishment of which we 
are justly proud is our monthly pub- 
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lication, League News. From the very 
beginning, the little paper has been a 
welcome visitor to our many out of 
town members and helped a great deal 
to establish the feeling among the 
League members. At present there are 
over 200 copies mailed each month.’ 

The most recent club formed within 
the League is the Red Peppers’ Club, 
which was organized by the younger 
members. They have no object other 
than to enjoy themselves, and to inter- 
est the younger persons in the League 
activities. 

In summing up we would say our 
aim is to live up to our motto, “Help 
someone today;” our ambition, the 
Community House for the Hard of 
Hearing. 


Editor’s Note:—The Dayton League won 
distinction recently when its executive sec- 
retary, Mrs. Maude Douglass Hubert, car- 
ried off the cup in the lip-reading tourna- 
ment held at Chautauqua by the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. Mrs. Hubert is in the foreground 
of the picture on page 386, and on the left 
of the front row on page 385. 





LIP-READING THE BIRDS 


RacHeEL C. Day 


FTEN when I am outdoors or in 

a garden with a friend I am told, 

“Oh, I do wish you could hear 
that bird sing!” “Just show him to 
me,” I reply, for I always find pleasure 
in bird songs. “Yes, I see him singing 
now.” 

Frequently I have stopped on a walk 
to watch the song sparrow pour out his 
song from the topmost branch of a 
shrub. His open beak and swelling 
throat thrill me with suggestions of 
song lovelier perhaps than this gifted 
singer could fashion. If I watch him 
closely I can even see the three notes 
with a rest in between each with which 
the soloist often begins his charming 
spring song. 

The tapering sharp beak of the 
meadow-lark seems to fashion visibly 


the piping whistle, “Spring is here, 
spring is here!” or “Drink your tea, 
drink your tea!” or whatever your in- 
terpretation of the lark’s plaintive notes 
may be. ) 

Bobolink’s bubbling song is accom- 
panied by such gamboling and tumbling 
over the clover fields that one cannot 
imagine anything but joyous notes 
rippling from that inflated throat and 
parted beak. If he were acting in 
pantomime his gestures would not bet- 
ter suit the word. 

I once watched a kingbird chase 
from his own domain a hawk, pursuing 
the intruder far into the upper reaches 
of the air, almost nipping the hawk’s 
tail-feathers in his anger. As he re- 
turned victorious in his purpose, his 
kingbird’s shrill cry of “Kipper, kip- 
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per” was unmistakable as to meaning, 
actions suiting the word again as plainly 
as possible; his scolding cry telling 
what should be thought of anyone that 
dared interfere with the rights of a 
kingbird. 

That liquid warble of the robin as 
he gives a song of praise for the sum- 
mer shower! We can feel that rain- 
sweet song and hear it with our spirit 
senses, velvet notes as musical as the 
wandering words of the rippling brook. 
The .freshness of rain-drenched §gar- 
dens is in it, the perfume of grateful 
flowers, the crystal clearness of the air. 

Lip-readers may well wear jewelled 
“brooches of bird-song” if their eyes 
are open to. the bird-life about them. 
Can one not imagine the wonder song 
of the red-winged blackbird as he 
clings to a reed in the shallows and 
sings of the marvels of life in the 
marshes, of dragon flies with iridescent 
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wings, of glistening jewel-weed, of 
pink marshmallows and a_ thousand 
other beauties of the reedy shallows? 

From the heart of the grosbeak with 
a crimson rose on his breast to the 
heart of his audience must go the song 
of that coloratura contralto as he opens 
his powerful beak and pours it forth, 
from his high perch on the elm tree. 

Phoebe bird, demurely clad in gray 
and brown, speaks her name very clear- 
ly as she sits flirting her tail on a 
branch overhanging a small creek. 
“Phoe-bee, phoe-bee,” she calls, and is 
still as a mouse till she starts again. 

Listen with your eyes and with your 
hearts to the wordless songs of the 
birds! Their melodies, though mute, 
will wing their way into your very 
being, there to rejoice and uplift your 
spirit with that ecstasy which is the 
very essence of bird-song. 





RADIO FOR THE DEAFENED 


ELEANOR L. LA FRANCE 


ANY good things have come to me 
through the Votta Review, help- 
ful, cheering and encouraging 

messages, but standing out above all the 
others, in the amount of pleasure it has 
brought me, is the article by Eliza C. 
Hannegan in the February number, 
“Tuning In On Happiness.” How 
perfectly that title fits! 

I feel very grateful to Miss Hannegan 
for telling her radio experience and 
hope my thanks may reach her through 
the Vota. 

I had read of other deafened people 
hearing over the radio, but the trials I 
had made were so unsatisfactory that I 
felt quite sure they must have a larger 
measure of hearing left than I have. 
I was not able to hear much with any 
of the headphones I had tried; could 
merely distinguish music from the speak- 


ing voice. With loud speakers I could 
hear music quite well if I also used my 
ear-phone, but all the sound was brought 
to the one already over-burdened ear, 
and while I could occasionally listen in 
this way with pleasure, there was too 
much strain about it for every-day use 
and I believed. there would be little sat- 
isfaction in having a radio of my own. 

When I read Miss Hannegan’s article 
and realized that it was the experience 
of one having a smaller amount of hear- 
ing than I now possess and that she was 
being benefited by the use of the radio, 
it roused in me new hopes and I very 
‘soon started to investigate the matter. 

. Fortunately there is a small factory 
in my immediate neighborhood and I 
found they had made something of a 
specialty of assembling radio sets for the 
deafened. 
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Early in March I had a five-tube radio 
installed in my home, and have been 
“tuning in on happiness” ever since, 
listening to music, sermons, lectures and 
dramas; hearing everything perfectly 
and easily, without strain or effort. It 
seems like a miracle that anything can 
bring all this to my poor ears. A slight 
improvement in hearing has been noted 
too, not very much as yet, but there is 
thankfulness for even this little and I 
am hoping that, with time, there may be 
more. I have extra strong headphones 
and they are grounded with the loud 
speaker. 

Many wonderful programs I have 
heard, among them being the reception to 


Lindbergh at Washington, D. C., which 
came to us over the Pacific Coast 
“Orange Network.” Truly a marvelous 
experience, sitting here in my quiet 
home in Portland, Oregon, and hearing 
perfectly all of that program so fas 
away, the band music, the applause, 
every word spoken by the President and 
Lindbergh, and all the rest of it. It was 
wonderful. 

I have had so many delightful eve- 
nings with my radio and it brings so 
much to me that I could not hear in any 
other way that I wish other deafened 
ones might know of its possibilities for 
them. For all it means to me I would 
thank Miss Hannegan. 














EAR Friends of the Federation: 

If you are a VoLta REvVIEw read- 

er I am sure you are that—a 
friend of the Federation—for it is an 
organization which has done great 
things for you. We who have just re- 
turned from the eighth annual con- 
ference realize it more than ever. And 
you who could not attend are anxious 
to know of the happenings at Chau- 
tauqua. Of this I am sure, for several 
friends wrote to me in June asking me 


to tell them as soon as possible all 
about the proceedings, little and big; 
and the first letter that greeted me on 
my return read: 


I am consumed with curiosity to know how 
the conference went off. Were there many 
C. C. members there? Where will the con- 
ference be held next year? Who won the 
lip-reading contest? How did John Ferrall 
behave himself? How was the C. C. scrap- 
book? There are millions of things I’d like 
to ask. You know, this is only the second 
one I've missed and I really feel lost when 
I don’t go. Can’t you make your next Friendly 
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Corner all about the Conference at Chau- 


tauqua ? 

To the last question I'll have to re- 
ply that I can’t “corner” the conference 
—it can’t be done! It’s too big. 

A thousand things flock to my mind 
as I review the past week and they 
come in rather disorderly fashion. I 
hope that later on I can arrange them 
in order in my mind—each big or little 
event sorted out and stored in its prop- 
er place. But today I shall tell you 
about two things only—the Correspon- 
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C. luncheon, held at the Morey Cottage, 
Tuesday noon. Fifty. members and 
friends sat down to celebrate the seventh 
birthday of the club. You remember it 
was in August, 1920, that the original 
Friendly Lady first suggested the Friend- 
ly Corner, which was the beginning of 
our Correspondence Club. In the same 
month of the same year the Swiss Club, 
Le Carillon, whose members call them- 
selves “‘larks,” was formed. And the 
fates were kind and sent the Swiss rep- 
resentative, Mlle. Amsler, to enjoy the 














SOME OF THE C. C. MEMBERS AT THE CONFERENCE 


dence Club and the general impression 
which the conference left on my mind. 

The Hotel Athenaeum was the Fed- 
eration Headquarters and the C. C.’s 
were fortunate in having an ideal place 
there, a small room between the lobby 
and the main parlor. Here banners 
and pennants announced the Friendly 
Corner in no uncertain manner; com- 
fortable chairs and couches invited the 
passerby; flowers gladdened the eye; 
Club members acted as hosts and hos- 
tesses and passed the Ferrall candy 
box; ring letters which had been sent 
in by permission of the members were 
read “from kiver to kiver;” the year- 
book and the family album were in. con- 
stant demand. 

But the big event for us was the C. 


birthday party with us. As a token from 
our twin sister club, Mlle. Amsler pre- 
sented each guest with a luncheon favor, 
the Swiss coat of arms tied to Uncle 
Sam’s insignia, and inside a French pro- 
verb. Some of them were: 

They never feel lonely who are accompanied 
by noble thoughts. 

One increases one’s joy by sharing it with 
others. 

Cultivate thy garden and pick its flowers 
for others. 

“There is a way to be a little happier each 
day, it is to become each day a little better. 

Each luncher received the promised 
B P , which does not stand for 
Big Plate as one member insisted, but 
for Birthday Present. (To be sure the 
Big Plate was there, too.) The lone 
Argonaut (Argy Not) was presented 
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with the original boat still intact and the 
coveted golden fleece of happiness se- 
curely tied to the mast; each Jafite re- 
ceived a basket of raspberries; each 
Golden Glow member sailed home in his 
own good old boat; the Internationals 
hopped off in the “Spirit of St. Louis ;” 
the “miles ahead” Camel. humped it back 
on a dromedary; the G. G.’s (Gamma 
Gammas, sometimes known as Gas Gang 
or Glorious Group) burned up the road 
in costly limousines; the Chickadees 
chirped from “Tiffany” bracelets; the 
Boosters were favored with their own 
Komedy Kat; the Pathé Pal received 
the original trade-mark. And so it went. 
Aren't you sorry you were not there? 
Of course you are, but I have not told 
you half. 

Each guest found his or her place at 
the large T-shaped table by means of 
handpainted place cards. Yes, Janice 
Boyd made them for us again this year 
just as she did last. The Friendly Lady 
Pro Tem, Betty MacKay, sat at the 
head of the table with our guests of 
honor, Mile Amsler and Miss Randle of 
England, at her side. Directly in front 
of the Pro Tem was a birthday cake that 
might well have graced the table of 
royalty. 

The table decorations were pink roses 
and fern leaves. There were noisy 
crackers with fetching caps and there was 
much chatter. A well-known friend of 
the Federation stopped to look the party 
over and remarked that it was “the cream 
of the whole thing.” It was a rich thing 
to say, but of course we think it was 
richly deserved. 

Now to go back to my questionnaire, 
“Were there many C. C. members?” 
Twenty-three, to be exact. 

Question number two: The next con- 
ference will be held at St. Louis, and 
the Missourians have promised us that 
we shall all soar high and set a new 
pace for “The Spirit.of St. Louis.” 

Question Number three: Mrs. Maude 
Hubert of the Dayton League carried 
off the coveted prize in the speech-read- 














OUR GUESTS OF HONOR 
Miss Amsler, left; Miss Randle, right. 


ing tournament. I might add here that 
on every hand were heard comments on 
the splendid way in which the tourna- 
ment was conducted, and when Miss 
Randle was asked, just before she de- 
parted for home, what thrilled her must 
at the conference, she immediately said, 
“The speech-reading tournament.” Miss 
Randle is not only a “good sport” but 
a good sportsman; she would make a 
good American; perhaps we can import 
her again. The interest which the hear- 
ing visitors at Chautauqua took in the 
tournament was marked. It augurs well 
for further publicity for the cause. 

Question number four: “Did Mr. Fer- 
rall behave?” “Ask me another.” 

Question number five: “How was the 
C. C. Scrapbook?” It was cleverly con- 
ceived by the Pro Tem and cleverly 
executed by various members. That with 
the album and the ring letters baited and 
caught several more members for the 
club. 

Now for a few general impressions of 
the conference as a whole. Aside from 
the happy memory that my piece of 
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broiled chicken at the banquet was the 
best I ever ate, I brought back with me 
a store of pleasant thoughts to revel in 
at leisure. One was the way in which the 
hearing people entered into our activities. 
They enjoyed hearing about our work, 
just as we delighted in their addresses. 
Mr. Bestor, in fluent English that was a 
delight to the ear, spoke of the kindred 
spirit which exists among Chautauquans 
and among Federation members. Both, 
he said, are working to remove the lim- 
itations placed on human beings. His 
address on “Leisure” was further evi- 
dence that “absence of occupation is 
not rest, and a mind quite vacant is a 
mind distressed.” His brief but forcible 
account of recent discoveries of the in- 
finitesimal on the one hand and the in- 
finite on the other, stirred the imagina- 
tion, and made deafness seem like a 
puny thing to be brushed aside as a mere 
trifle. His address was a contributing 
factor to the outstanding thought which 
I brought away with me. 

From first to last, wherever I looked 
or listened, I was impressed with the 
idea of our varying horizons. Here and 
there were groups of people who came 
to the conference principally for the sake 
of meeting old and new friends. Their 








THE FRIENDLY LADY PRO TEM, JUST AFTER 
THE LUNCHEON, AT WHICH SHE” PRESIDED 
outlook on life is happily bounded by 
the horizon of sociability. Teachers 
came to gather new ideas for their 
work; their pathway runs beyond the 
present horizon into the field of new 
endeavor, which, after all, means ad- 











GOOD TIMES ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 
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venture. Persons in executive offices 
came to compare accomplishments, to 
gather new ideas; their horizon has a 


wide sweep. Real missionaries came, . 


dreaming of the time. when every hard 
of hearing school boy and girl in the 
country shall have an equal chance with 
hearing children. One of this group is 
Dr. Bock of Rochester, whose work for 
the past fifteen years received meritori- 
ous recognition by the presentation of a 
reward of merit for distinguished serv- 
ice. Every reader of Votta Revirtw 
knows what Dr. Bock has done for the 
hard of hearing children and every one 
present at his clinic knows that he loves 


all children. Such pioneers see far be- 


yond the horizon of limitations. 

Now and then in everyday life one 
meets persons who have with their own 
hands drawn close the curtain which 
shuts off the view of the far distant 
line where the heavens stoop to touch 
the earth. It may be the curtain of deaf- 
ness, the curtain of poor health, the cur- 
tain of poverty. No matter by what 
name you call your curtain which shuts 
out the view,.it can be pushed aside. 
There need be no deafness, no ill health, 
no poverty of the mind. One felt very 
sure of this at Chautauqua, and the 
feeling persists now that we are home. 

It is a good thing to take time now 
and then to look out of one’s window 
and rest the eyes on something far away. 
If it is true in a physical sense that eyes 
too closely focused on work in hand 
can be refreshed by looking at a distant 
object, it is equally true in a spiritual 
sense. Chautauqua gave us a chance to 
rest the eyes of the spirit and of the 
mind on things not seen close at hand. 
If anyone left Chautauqua without 
having widened his horizon, he was an 
exception and. not the rule. 

To attempt even in the briefest way to 
tell something of the conference and not 
mention the beautiful spot in which it 
was held would be like hanging a picture 
without a frame. It was all ideal, even 
the weather. A friend of mine used to 


say, “Never talk about the weather. un- 
less you just can’t help it.” One just 
couldn’t help it at Chautauqua—it was 
perfect, cool enough at first for cheery 
fires in the hotel grates, warm enough at 
the last for the new summer dresses and 
hats. Fate was kind. 


The winding walks and the blue water 
lent their charm. There were hikes which 
consisted of short walks and long rests; 
there were boat rides on _ beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake when the:sun was go- 
ing down, a huge golden ball in a red 
sky; there was golf when Dr. Phillips 
swung a mean stick and Mlle. Amsler 
made a hole in forty. There was the 
evening of the banquet when every one 
was at his or her best; when our popular 
Swiss friend yodeled and when Dr. 
Berry brought down the house by paint- 
ing a celestial picture of a celestial Fed- 
eration where everyone read the Celestial 
Review. It was a great conference! 


Will you meet with us in St. Louis 
next year? 


Yours friendily, as ever, 


THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


“As for the Volta Review, if I could have 
just known about it when my hearing first 
began to fail! As it was, I had really con- 
quered myself before I found out about it. 
If the only thing it did was to publish the 
cheering articles (Who can stay grum and 
down-hearted after reading it?), it would well 
justify its being.” 


Any proficiency along any line is the out- 
come at once of practice and faith. Faith 
comes with the confidence that practice brings, 
but without faith even practice will not make 
perfect... . Proficiency in lip-reading engen- 
ders faith, and faith makes for better lip- 
reading. It is almost impossible to read any- 
body’s lips when one is nervous or scared. A 
“bold and headlong carriage,” even though it 
cover a quaking heart, will carry the deafest 
man or woman a long way.—Harriet U 
Andrews. 
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SHARPER THAN A SERPENT’S TOOTH! 


Joun A. FERRALL 


FRIEND of mine who is a mem- 

ber of a little group of serious 

thinkers that contributes occasional 
essays to the magazines, was somewhat 
startled recently when he found that he 
had been given an assignment which in- 
cluded a three-thousand-word essay on 
the life and work of Charles Gayarre, 
the American author. My friend had 
never heard of Gayarre. It may be, in- 
deed, that some of you have not heard 
of this author? Never mind; you need 
not answer. Fame is like that. A hur- 
dred years from now perhaps even you 
and I may be forgotten. 

A hundred years from now, dear heart, 

We shall not care at all. 
It will not matter then a whit, 
The honey or the gall. 
The summer days that we have known 
Will all forgotten be and flown; 
The garden will be overgrown 
Where now the roses fall. 

Charles Gayarre, so far as I have 
been able to determine, was born in 1805 
and died in 1895. May he rest in peace! 
His life appears to be a splendid illus- 
tration of the theory that few of us are 
competent to distinguish between the 
blessings and evils of this life. 

In his native habitat, the Sunny South, 
Mr. Gayarre is known as the “His- 
torian of Louisiana.” Though he fig- 
ured quite prominently in political life 
and held many responsible positions, it 
is as a historian that he is remembered. 
At one time he was elected to the United 
States Senate, but ill health forced him 
to hand in his resignation even before he 
could take his seat in that body. Frum 
our knowledge of the behavior and re- 
action of members of the so-called 
human race, it is fairly safe to assume 
that Mr. Gayarre felt that Fate had 
played a very cruel trick on him at this 
time. Men have committed suicide un- 
der far less provocation even in the old 
days (now, of course, théy kill them- 
selves out of sheer ennui). 


As we shall see, later events appear to 
show that the illness that robbed him of 
his Senate seat was actually the turning 
point in Gayarre’s career. He traveled 
abroad to regain his health, and while 
there took up literary work to pass the 
time. Searching the archives of France 
and Spain, he accumulated a store of in- 
formation about his native State of Lou- 
isiana, information which became _ the 
foundation of his success as a historian. 

The Civil War came and he threw his 
heart and soul into the cause of the Con- 
federacy. Along with these went his 
large fortune, and the time came when 
he found himself face to face with the 
proverbial wolf that sometimes seeks en- 
trance to our homes. To ward off this 
animal, Gayarre took up his pen and 
became one of the foremost historians 
of his time. He wrote several dramas 
and romances, the best of the latter 
being Fernando de Lemos, but it is on 
his historical works that his fame rests. 
Chief among these is the “History of 
Louisiana,” in four volumes, a republi- 
cation and continuation of his earlier 
works, comprehending the history of 
Louisiana from its earliest discovery to 
1861, as you may see by consulting the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, from which I 
secured my information. It is quite 
likely that long before his death at the 
ripe old age of ninety, Gayarre realized, 
as I have done, that the illness which 
robbed him of his Senate seat was not 
an unmixed evil, and that— 

“The heavens but try our virtues by affliction, 

And oft the cloud which wraps the present 
hour 

Serves but to brighten all our fuiure days.” 

It is truly astonishing how biography 
teems with illustrations of the sort of- 
fered by Gayarre’s life. This field of 
reading is especially to be commended 
to those who have a tendency toward 
discouragement and melancholy. There 
are few of us who do not take renewed 
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courage and inspiration from reading the 
lives of those who have succeeded in 
spite of handicaps and under conditions 
much more trying than any we are apt 
to face in our day or age. Biography 
not only shows us innumerable examples 
of triumphs over obstacles, but many 
cases, such as that of Gayarre, in whic 
the obstacle is actually utilized as a 
stepping-stone ! 

Reading such biographies one is some- 
times tempted to wonder if Fate does 
not, on occasions, visit handicaps upon 
her sons and daughters merely to pre- 
vent them from dissipating their talents. 
The normal person, in the full posses- 
sion of his health and physical faculties, 
finds so much to attract his attention 
from the serious affairs of life. There 
are social activities, amusements and fri- 
volities that make it difficult for him tu 
settle down to any task that demands 
sustained work and concentration. As 
Stevenson puts it: “The ingenious man, 
face to face with something he down- 
right ought to do, does something else.” 
What a shockingly accurate portrait of 
most of us, ingenious or otherwise! 

When illness or a physical handicap 
comes upon us we are forced back upon 
ourselves; we find more solitude and 
more free time. The hours hang heavi'y 
upon us, and in sheer desperation we 
sometimes start upon an undertaking 
that has been hazily in our mind for 
years, perhaps, and soon find to our 
great astonishment that we are accom- 
plishing things we should never have 
considered within our power. Truly, 
“necessity is the mother of invention,” 


‘and if we have to do things, we do 


them; if we ever start them, that is. 
Perhaps you recall the story of the boy 
who came back from the dentist’s and 
said: “The doctor told me before he 
began that if I cried or screamed it 
would cost me a dollar; but if I was a 
good boy it would be only fifty cents.” 

“Did you scream?” his mother asked. 

“How could I?” demanded the boy, 
reproachfully; “you only gave me fifty 
cents.” 


We never can tell until we try, and 
our greatest trouble, perhaps, is that we 


‘do not try—we do not get as far as the 


dentist’s office. An optimist is regarded 
as a person who can see good in any- 
thing. “Can he,” demands the sneering 
and ungrammatical heckler, “can he see 
good in the dark?” Well, one does not 
have to be that sort of optimist to 
realize that if we keep straight ahead to 
the best of our ability we usually come 
out into the sunlight. Those who pause 
in the middle of the road are apt to be 
crushed by the oncoming traffic, of 
course. 

When we think of Homer and Mil- 
ton, blind, and Dante practically so in 
his later years; of Mrs. Browning’s 
years of illness; of Stevenson, who once 
wrote to George Meredith that he had 
not had a day of real health in fourteen 
years; of Scott, of Pope—and of an 
almost unending list of others succeeding 
because of, rather than in spite of, phys- 
ical handicaps, we wonder just who 
would do the worthwhile things of the 
world if all of us possessed all our lives 
perfect physical health. Almost every- 
one not already wealthy dreams of the 
possession of great wealth. If this dream 
comes true it is more than likely that 
the first result is the complete abandon- 
ment of any work. The newly-rich in- 
dividual starts at once to plan how he 
can enjoy life; not what he can do. 

The very antipathy toward anything 
that is called work (we do not mind 
physical exertion under the name of 
sport or play) is, perhaps, at the base of 
the seriousness of most physical handi- 
caps. We simply haven’t the ambition 
and energy to overcome the handicap; 
most of us haven’t enough to succeed 
with every physical faculty intact. Op- 
portunity calls, but we ignore her knock. 
Do you remember the fable of the occa- 
sion when Opportunity knocked at a lazy 
man’s door and told him of a splendid 
position he could secure merely by going 
after it? 

“Um,” said the man, “it appears that 
considerable effort will be needed.” 
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“Yes,” replied the visitor. “You'll 
sometimes pass a sleepless night and 
there will be tiresome days. But the 
pay is excellent and there are numerous 
chances for promotion.” 

“Who are you?” demanded the man. 

“They call me Opportunity,” replied 
the visitor. 

“You are called Opportunity, eh?” 
commented the man. “Well, you look 
like Hard Work to me.” And he 
slammed the door in his visitor’s face. 

And it is not always hard work that 
stands in the way, but merely that we 
do not stop to think. All around us 
apparent impossibilities are being ac- 
- complished daily. We take for granted 
accomplishments by machines and ques- 
tion the capabilities of human beings, 
gifted with intelligence. Let us take a 
concrete example: We see sailboats pass 
each other on the river. The wind is 
strongly from the west, driving one boat 
east; yet the other makes its way stead- 
ily toward the west, indifferent to the 
fact that the wind is against it. The 
boats are identical in construction and 
equipment, the same wind serves them 
both, and yet they move steadily in op- 
posite directions. We witness this sort 
of thing constantly without drawing a 
parallel with our own lives. We accept 
the fact that the boats can adjust their 
sails and manage their rudders in a way 
to overcome the wind, and we should 
regard that captain as very foolish who 
turned about and put into harbor the 
moment he found the wind against him. 

In our own lives, however, we do 
creep. back into harbor at the first breath 
of wind against us. Worse than that, 
the great sea of life is littered with the 
wrecks of those who’ did not even at- 
tempt to slip back into harbor, but ac- 
tually abandoned the struggle in mid- 
stream, without making any effort at all 
,to save themselves from destruction. 
Those who follow the example of the 
boat captains and take in sail, adjust it, 
look after the rudder and fight against 
the wind, soon find that they can go 


pretty much where they will, in spite of 
the wind. 

A bird’s flight is checked by the re- 
sistance of the air. In view of this, it 
might be supposed that his trip would 
be easier and faster if he could elimi- 
nate the air resistance. Instead, if he 
actually tried to fly without air resist- 
ance, in a vacuum, that is, he would not 
be able to remain aloft at all, but would 
fall to the ground. If you do not be- 
lieve this, you may try it for yourself 
some time. 

You might try. answering this ques- 
tion: Does adversity make more reputa- 
tions than it mars? When we debate 
whether Washington or Lincoln was the 
greater American, do we stop to think 
that it required war, criticism, hard- 
ships and suffering to develop both? 
Had they lived their lives during an era 
of peace, it is decidedly a question 
whether either would have stood out 
conspicuously above his fellows. The 
fact is that any one of us may be a 
potential Washington or Lincoln. It 
appears quite certain that this fact is 
not apt to be discovered so long as we 
continue in the even tenor of our ways, 
Apparently, we are going to have a ter- 
rible time getting anywhere unless we 
are spurred on by handicaps and adver- 
sity. Adversity may actually be the only 
ladder by which we shall scale the 
heights. How absurd it is, then, to rail 
against the force that lifts us upward! 
How do you suppose the Goddess of 
Fate feels as she looks down upon her 
sons and daughters and sees their recep- 
tion of her gift—adversity? 
peare has told us:, 


“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have‘a thankless child.” 


MISS WHILDIN HONORED 


On June 1, 1927, Miss Olive A. Whildin 
was initiated into the Johns Hopkins Chapter 
of the Pi Lambda Theta, a national honorary 
and educational fraternity organized for the 
purpose of fostering professional spirit, the 
highest standard of scholarship, educational 
research, training, etc—The Silent News- 
Letter. 
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A NEW FASHION 
H. O. H. 


HAVE been slightly deaf for over 

thirty years. I am a commercial 

man, and on the wrong side of sixty. 
I am setting a new fashion by wearing 
in public a pair of horns, known. as 
“Auricles,” and would like to give my 
experience. I am of the opinion that 
those like myself who do not hear as 
well as they used to are far too much 
inclined to hide their handicap. The 
world is far from being charitable or 
considerate to people who appear nor- 
mal, but who are slightly deaf; but if 
one wears a hearing aid publicly as I 
do, he will at once find a marked dif- 
ference. It was really an accident that 
made me wear my “horns” in public. I 
have used these aids for some time, at 
home, in church, ‘or when at business 
interviews. I was making a business 
call on a friend in Yorkshire about two 
months ago, and in order to hear bet- 
ter had put on my Auricles. My time 
was short, as I wanted to catch a train 
for London that day, so my friend took 
me in his car to the station. In the 
hurry of packing up my samples I for- 
got to take my “horns” off, but I said, 
“Never mind, I'll put them in my bag 
on the train.” When I got outside I 
found everything quite different: I 
heard the noise of the car as I had not 
heard it before: the patter of the boys 
on the pavement with their clogs, and 
the clatter of horses’ feet on the road. 
I said to myself, “Why should I miss 
all this?” When the porter slammed 
the door of the carriage, I thought that 
something serious had happened, the 
noise was so great. Everyone looked 
at me, but I found that no one laughed. 
I have had nothing but sympathy from 
all. I seem to feel in the atmosphere, 
“Poor fellow, he’s deaf. What a good 
job he has found something to help 
him.” 

I asked the attendant in the Restau- 
rant Car if he had ever seen a man 


wearing things like these. “No,” he 
said, “but it’s a good thing if they help 
you.” 

In one of the carriages was a com- 
pany of young lads from Bradford go- 
ing to play football at Sheffield. In 
passing along the corridor, I put my 
head in the window and asked “if they 
had ever seen a man with horns be- 
fore.” They smiled. I said, “They 
don’t grow there,” which put us on 
good terms at once. I asked them if 
they could tell me why I wore them, 
expecting to receive the answer “Be- 
cause you are deaf, Sir.” No one likes 
his affliction mentioned. I received a 
most diplomatic answer from a young 
lad in the corner. “Because they help 
you to hear, Sir.” I thanked him and 
we parted the best of friends. 

I feel like one who is setting a new 
fashion and am proud of it. Where I 
live people know me and do not look 
at me a second time. The first man 
that smoked a pipe, wore a top hat, 
rode the first boneshaker, or drove the 
first motor, drew the attention of every- 
body. Aeroplanes are now so common 
that many people will not raise their 
heads to look at them. When all these 
things were novel it was quite different. 
People sometimes stop me in the street, 
asking -if those “things” are of any 
use? I tell them I would not wear 
them if they were not. 

Policemen (always polite), booking 
clerks, and porters, not to forget tram- 
way and bus conductors, are most kind 
and obliging. They see I am deaf and 
go out of their way to help me. If I 
don’t catch what they say the first time, 
they are always kind and willing to re- 
peat what they have said. If I ask the 
fare they often indicate the amount by 
holding up their fingers, thus showing 
their desire to help and make matters 
easier for me. 

Deaf people without some distinctive 
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sign are often a great nuisance and are 
treated as such. Don’t you think we 
deaf people often feel that we are a 
source of trial to others? I feel so 
much happier since I have worn my 
Auricles in public, and I would like my 
hard of hearing readers to try the mat- 
ter for themselves. I feel sure they 
would be happier. There are many 
kinds of deafness, mine is nerve or in- 
ternal ear deafness. For my part I 
would not give a penny for all the 
electrical instruments invented, but this 
class of instrument is very useful for 
certain classes of deafness. It is wise 
when at all possible to have the advice 
of an aurist and ask him whether an 
electrical or non-electrical aid is best. 
My strong advice is to wear your aid 
publicly and let everyone know you are 
deaf. A motorist seeing you across the 
road, says at once to himself, “That 
fellow’s deaf, I must take care.” How 
would he know you were deaf unless 
you carry some distinctive mark? 
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In Switzerland the hard of hearing 
societies have adopted a yellow bras- 
sard, with black spots as the distin- 
guishing mark of those who are deaf. 

I was in France recently and wore 
my “Auricles” publicly; everyone look- 
ed at me, but no one smiled. A gentle- 
man on the boat came to me and said 
“T have not been able to keep my eyes 
off you. I have a deaf brother in 
Ireland, and I shall be glad if you will 
tell me where I can get those “Aids.” 


I have yet to come across anyone who. 


has seen another man wearing these 
“horns.” Ladies often wear them in 
public, but they are able to arrange 
their hair so that the aids are not seen. 

The first person who wore spectacles, 
no doubt was observed by all. Now-a- 
days, you will find that fully twenty- 
five per cent of the people you meet 
wear helps to read. Why should not 
my hard of hearing friends wear helps 
to hear? I assure you, you will be like 
the lame man with a crutch, you will 
receive the utmost kindness and help. 





A PIECE OF COTTON CLOTH 
A Type Study 


Mary D. GuILMARTIN 


HE first thing a teacher of the 

deaf wants to know when con- 

fronted with a new method is, 
“Can you do that with deaf children?” 
Here is something that has passed the 
test. The work was done by our class 
in beginning Geography. They took 
the usual course as outlined in a former 
article, “Making Maps Come Alive,”* 
and, in addition and ‘running parallel 
with it through the year, this type 
study of the manufacture of cotton 
cloth. 

Type studies, though variously named 
large units of study, large topics, types, 
and large projects, are not to be con- 
fused with the project method. At 





*Volta Review, February, 1927, page 91. 


present the word project is being much 
overworked, but the most commonly 
accepted meaning is the one which 
Thorndike gives: this is, an activity 
undertaken by the child because of his 
native interest in it and developed to 
its completion by the child and not by 
the teacher. In direct contrast to this 
the teacher, before beginning the teach- 
ing of a type study, must have in her 
mind the whole mass of material in or- 
ganized form. She must have chosen 
the typical example of the group of 
subjects she is to teach. She must be 
ready to present all the necessary facts 
about it as the first stage of the study 
and she must know enough facts about 
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A PIECE OF COTTON CLOTH 


the other cases in the group to make 
intelligent comparisons in the second 
stage. The children’s activity will come 
in working out the demonstrations of 
the details. But the plan is the 
teacher’s. 

This article does not attempt to be 
an exposition of the type study method 
of teaching. Nor does it purport to be 
an example of a complete type study. 
It is merely an account of the presenta- 
tion of a type study to a class of chil- 
dren and those children’s responses to it. 

The major plan of this topic was to 
present all the processes that went into 
the making of one piece of cotton cloth 
so concretely that the children could 
use that knowledge as a basis for un- 
derstanding the production of other 
cloth. 

Two stalks of cotton were brought 
into the schoolroom and we discussed 
how it grew. Some of the children had 
worked in cotton fields and most of 
them had at least seen cotton growing, 
so they contributed most of the neces- 
sary information. We went outdoors 
and dramatized the planting and grow- 
ing of cotton. We plowed the ground 
with the garden trowel turned back- 
wards—planted some cotton seeds and 
played that they grew up to be the 
cotton stalks which we had brought to 
school. 

We picked some of the cotton. Every 
child picked some with his own hands. 
I was amazed to sée that several of 
them were surprised to find that the 
seeds were in the cotton. We teachers 
never know how much children need to 
learn until we put them into an ex- 
periencing situation such as this. I 
was determined that they should know 
all about one piece of cotton cloth from 
beginning to end and so I took plenty 
of time to give each child his oppor- 
tunity of experiencing each step as we 
progressed. 

We separated the lint from the seeds, 
combed the cotton, and spun some coarse 
thread. It takes only one sentence to 
tell it, but it took several weeks to get 
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the real value out of the activity. We 
had the spindle head from an old time 
spinning wheel, and the children worked 
in groups of three. One child held the 
spindle head firmly on a table or desk. 
Another turned the little wheel rapidly 
by hand. And the third held the rolls 
of cotton on the spindle. They all took 
turns at spinning and twisting two 
strands together for thread. Several 
of them became rather expert, one of 
the boys holding the record as the best 
spinner of the class. 

We dyed some of the thread blue and 
left the rest white. Then we strung up 
a little hand loom and all took part in 
weaving the cloth. After each child 
had had.the necessary instruction to 
enable him to operate the loom and 
care for it, it was left on the work 
table and the children were free to use 
it as much as they pleased. I wanted 
each one to have enough experience 
with weaving to be sure he understood 
the principle of the lifting of every 
other thread by the heddles so that one 
motion of the shuttle, carrying the 
thread all the way across, also weaves 
it over and under every other thread. 
That was to the child the most inter- 
esting idea about a piece of cloth, yet 
no amount of diagrams or explanations 
could have given him a real compre- 
hension of it. It had to soak in, as it 
and some children are better 
sponges than others, so each was al- 
lowed to work on it until his own need 
was satisfied. 

We worked this thought material 
over in every sort of way. We dis- 
cussed everything we had done, from 
planting the seeds to finishing the cloth. 
We wrote about them, illustrated them 
and put specimens and reports on the 
bulletin board. When the children had 
a real grasp of how that one piece of 
cloth was made we went on to the sec- 
ond stage of the type study. 

This second stage of comparisons 
and enlargements gives many splendid 
opportunities for the children to do 
their own thinking. They have a 
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nucleus of facts from which to work 
and they can often think out the solu- 
tion of the new phases of the work for 
themselves. A conclusion reached in 
this way is of infinitely more value to 
a child than the ready-made conclusion 
that he gets out of the text book and 
memorizes. In accordance with this 
principle of education, I presented most 
of the points in the second stage in the 
form of problems. 

We went back to our two cotton 
stalks, took the raising of cotton as our 
first problem, and considered how many 
plants grew in a field. The children 
discussed the largest cotton fields they 
had seen and I told them of even larger 
ones, of whole cotton plantations. 

We worked out the methods of cul- 
tivation between us. I asked what time 
of the year. people plant cotton and 
why. The cotton seeds we had planted 
early in the fall had grown up to be 
nice healthy little plants and the first 
cool weather had killed them just as it 
had some of the plants in our flower 
bed. The children soon concluded that 
people plant cotton in the early spring 
so that it will have a long stretch of 
warm weather to grow. The question 
naturally following this was where it 
grows and why. Various members of 
the class remembered seeing it in Flori- 
da, Georgia, Alabama, and Kentucky. 


I supplemented this list by telling them’ 


of several other southern states where 
I had seen it. The one child who had 
been “up north” and I stated that we 
had not seen any there. We went back 
to the old facts for the why. It is cold 
up north. They have a hot summer, 
but it is too short. Cotton plants in 
the south grow from March or April 
to October and so have a long time to 
“make cotton.” In the north they 
would have only a few months to grow 
before the cold weather would kill 
them. Then we correlated this with 
our map study by locating the cotton 
belt on the map of the United States. 

Earlier in the year we had planted 
some beans. One day we saw a butter- 
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fly laying eggs on the leaves. A few 
days later the children discovered that 
the bean leaves were full of holes and 
swarming with little caterpillars. Their 
indignation toward those caterpillars 
knew no bounds. Every one that they 
could find was snatched off and ground 
into the dust of the earth. Breaking 
butterfly eggs and picking caterpillars 


off the beans became a daily necessity f 


after that. 

We transferred this feeling of ours 
about the caterpillars to an understand- 
ing of the farmer’s attitude toward the 
boll weevil. A friend in a government 
experiment station sent us specimens 
in alcohol of the boll weevil in all 
stages from egg to adult. We studied 
its life history; how the mother beetle 
laid the eggs in the square, how the 
little grub hatched and ate the young 
cotton and ruined it or made the square 
fall off; how the grub grew into a 
grown boll weevil and went out to lay 
more eggs. The children had a real 
sympathy for the farmer’s predicament 
and began suggesting remedies. He 
might go out and catch the boll weevils 
and kill them. But we remembered 
how big some of the fields were and 
how small and hard to find the weevil 
was. One child said that on her father’s 
farm they always picked up every 
square they found on the ground and 
burned it. The reason for this was 
soon forthcoming when they remem- 
bered that the little live grub that made 
it fall off was in there still, just waiting 
to get grown and come out and go 
around laying more eggs. A picture of 
a spraying machine dusting cotton 
plants with poison gave the accepted 
explanation of how the farmer can kill 
many weevils in a big field. I added 
the information that a few of the wee- 
vils spend the winter in the old stalks 
and trash left on the fields. If the 


farmer cleans off his field and they 
have no winter home to protect them, — 
They will also die of © 


they will die. 
starvation if he plants another sort of 
crop there the next year. 
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How to get the seeds out of a large 
quantity of cotton quickly was the next 
problem. The children knew that their 
method of taking them out had been 
very slow. 1 told them stories of the 
old days when it was done entirely by 
hand and the children and slaves did 
most of the work. They especially en- 
joyed one story of a family in which 


. each child was required, as his evening 


stint, to separate cotton enough be- 
tween supper and bedtime to fill his 
shoe. One of the children illustrated 
this by drawing a large picture of a 
shoe and pasting real cotton on the 
paper so that it seemed to be sticking 
out of the top of the shoe. But when 
they were confronted with the idea of 
a whole wagon load of cotton, the 
wagon bed built up six feet high, the 
cotton to be separated quickly, they 
realized that the old method would not 
serve. Then one of them remembered 
seeing people take cotton to the gin 
and come away with it in a little while. 
Everybody demanded immediately to 
know how a gin works. We constructed 
toy gins, both roller and saw tooth 
varieties, of cardboard. They never 
really worked, but they illustrated the 
principle to the children’s entire satis- 
faction, and they decided that Mr. Eli 
Whitney was a very smart man. Pic- 
tures of big gin machinery completed 
the enlargement of their concept. 

Just here a question came from the 
children. What do people do with the 
seeds? As we were chiefly concerned 
with the cotton, we touched only brief- 
ly on the fact that a cooking oil is ob- 
tained from cotton seeds and. that. the 
meal left is used for cattle feed and 
fertilizer, and that sometimes people 


‘make bread of cotton seed flour and 


meal. Only a small proportion of the 
seeds are needed for the next year’s 
planting. 

Getting the cotton into a convenient 
shape for handling and shipping was 
our next study. Pictures of a compress 
showed how a large quantity of cotton 
is presssed down into a small space, 


wrapped with coarse cloth and tied 
with metal strips. The children offered 
the information that the bales were 
carried on ships and trains. Pictures 
substantiated this point, but when I 
asked where they were being carried 
the children were lost. What was going 
to be made of those bales of cotton 
brought the prompt answer, “Cloth,” 
but the explanation of where it was to 
be done had to come from me. None 
of them had any knowledge whatever 
of a factory. The size of one, the 
same as several of our largest school 
buildings put together, was quite im- 
pressive. So was the number of people 
who worked in a factory and the whole 
little town it took to supply homes for 
them all. The pictures of thread being 
spun by machinery, the fluffy little rolls 
of cotton going into the machine and 
thread coming out, so many threads 
at once and only one person looking 
after a whole big machine, were won- 
derful. We saw that some of the 
thread was wound on spools and sent 
out for us to sew with. Some of it 
was dyed and made ready to be woven 
into cloth. 

We visited the school weaving room 
and saw the rug looms, much bigger 
than ours and with heddles that the 
boys worked with their feet to raise 
and lower the threads. We studied and 
discussed pictures and descriptions of 
big power looms with heddles raised 
and lowered by mechanical power and 
the shuttle run through in the same 
way. They were weaving great wide 
strips of cloth, even sheets. This was 
the crowning marvel, that all those fine 
little threads could be going at once, 
so fast and so exactly and making a 
beautiful, smooth, fine piece of cloth in 
just the same way as we made our lit- 
tle coarse piece. 

A comparison with the making of 
wool, silk, and linen cloth was next 
in the plan and had already suggested 
itself to the children, but the end of 
the year came, just as it always does, 
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right at the most interesting point in 
the work. 

Now let us see what the child gained 
from this type study and what other 
children may be expected to gain from 
other type studies. The same princi- 
ples will apply whether the child is in 
Alabama or Nebraska, and the subject 
is “Fishing off Cape Cod” or “The 
Life of a Butterfly.” In this case the 
child acquired a great deal of informa- 
tion that was concrete and profusely 
illustrated and therefore within his 
youthful comprehension and _ interest. 
He knows that it is a big problem to 
separate the seeds from the cotton be- 
cause he tried it. He knows how it is 
done economically because he saw the 
method demonstrated with a model of 
a gin. He saw pictures and had de- 
tailed explanations of the manufactur- 
ing processes of cloth. The whole 
presentation has been graphic and 
dramatic. 

All this material is organized in the 
child’s mind around the central idea of 
how the raw material, cotton, is con- 
verted into cloth. This was the con- 
trolling factor in our production of the 
first piece of cloth. It was repeated in 
the comparison with factory production. 
It will be repeated again in the study 
of wool, silk, and linen cloth. 

This center of thought expanded 
naturally from its introduction and will 
continue to expand as the child meets 
related ideas through the rest of his 
life. The second consideration of it in 
the comparison with factory production 
methods was much larger than the 
first. Many more people were busy in 
the process from the big farms to the 
great factories. Larger quantities of 
thread and cloth were produced, much 
faster and by machinery instead of 
hand labor. When applied to making 
cloth of other materials this center of 
thought will assume even larger pro- 
portions, a wider range of raw prod- 
ucts, different methods of. handling 
them in preparation for weaving, dif- 
ferences in the final products. Even- 


tually this idea should reach.to world 
manufacturing and world commerce. 


Lastly the child has one clear dem- 
onstration of a collection of informa- 
tion centering in life and not in a book 
—though books were used as references 
all through the course. He did most 
of his thinking in terms of what he did 
himself and what other people do along 
the same line. He can realize that 
books are not the only source of knowl- 
edge but that there is worthy thought 
material in the life all about his and 
in the things people are doing far 
away. And he is learning how to think 
about it. If educating him for life 


is really our goal, we have taken a 


long step in the right direction. 





MODERN MOTHERS ARE BEST 


The care and training of children was under 
discussion. Someone cited the days of our 
grandmothers and, seen through a pleasant 
mist of sentiment and imagination, those 
“good old days” took on the aspect of perfec- 
tion. Our grandmothers and our great-grand- 
mothers had known how to bring up children. 
Just by instinct and impulse, by tradition and 
custom, they raised their large families. Then 
why all this modern talk of child rearing as a 
science?. Why this increasing body of a new 
information in regard to the child and his 
welfare? 


Now, all sentiment and glamour aside, what 
are the facts concerning the well-being of the 
child in “the good old days?” Generations in 
the past came and went with a fearfully high 
death rate among infants. Somehow the race 
survived. One of the most striking achieve- 
ments of the past quarter of a century is a 
radical reduction in the infant death rate—to 
half,-a third, even a quarter of what was 
formerly accepted as “normal.” This achieve- 
ment has resulted altogether through the ap- 
plication of modern scientific knowledge to 
the physical care of children. 


Everv devartment of life has shown advance 
and improvement in proportion as it has made 


use of the methods and results of modern ° 


study. The care of children is no exception. 
Wise parenthood reauires more than good will 
and traditional ideas. It. requires understand- 
ing based upon the studies of experts. It 
requires steady application to the task of keep- 
ing up with the growth of knowledge, as well 
as with the growth of the children. Truly 
enlightened parenthood must be our goal.— 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director of the Child 
Study Association of America, in “Children, 
The Magasine for Parents.” 
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MISS YALE HONORED 


IFTY-SEVEN ‘years after her class 

had graduated from Mt. Holyoke 

College, Caroline A. Yale, Principal 
Emeritus of the Clarke School, was 
summoned back to her Alma Mater to 
receive the highest honor that the col- 
lege could confer, the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. In all its 90 years of high 
service Mount Holyoke has granted this 
degree to but six other persons, all pre- 
eminent in their fields of endeavor. 

In bestowing the certificate and before 
the doctor’s hood was donned, Miss 
Mary E. Woolley, president of the col- 
lege, recited Miss Yale’s accomplish- 
ments as a teacher, principal, and direc- 
tor of normal training at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf for the past 57 
years, and her pioneering work in the 
oral education of deaf children. The 
granting of the degree came as a sur- 
prise to all save a few of Miss Yale’s 
intimate acquaintances, and as she was 
wheeled forward to receive her academic 
decoration the auditorium, filled with 
faculty, graduates, alumni and friends 
rang with prolonged and_ enthusiastic 
applause. 

Two other nationally-known women, 
Miss Frances Perkins, chairman of the 
New York State Industrial Board, and 
Edith Wynn Mathison, actress and in- 
terpreter of classic roles in the theatre, 
were honored, each with degrees of 
Master of Arts. 

Miss Yale was not able to complete 
her work as an undergraduate at Mt. 
Holyoke, leaving in 1868 to teach in the 
public schools at Brandon, Vt., from 
whence she went to the Williston Acad- 
emy in 1869, and to the Clarke School 
for the Deaf in 1870. 

Mount Holyoke is the third college to 
honor her with a degree. In 1896 IIli- 
nois Wesleyan conferred on her a de- 
gree of LL. D., and in 1910 Smith Col- 
lege made her a Doctor of Humane 
Letters. But the degree from Mount 





Photograph by Erie Stahlberg 
MISS YALE IN CAP AND GOWN 


Holyoke is more than an ucudemic honor 
to Miss Yale; it is a recognition from 
her Alma Mater of a life-long service 
in behalf of the disabled. 





VIRGINIA SHOWS DETERMINATION 
TO WIPE OUT REMEDIABLE 
DEFECTS 


Correction of all defects of eyes, ears, nose, 
and teeth of school children is reported by a 
number of districts in Virginia as the result 
of corhmunity efforts to arouse greater general 
interest in the physical well-being of children 
in the schools. Many districts and individual 
schools in other States report 100 per cent 
correction of dental defects, and at least one 
junior high school has gone so far as to 
demand a certificate of sound or repaired 
teeth as a requisite to graduation —U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education. 
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DEVELOPING SOCIAL IDEALS THROUGH 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Sut BuCHANAN 


HE life of our children outside of 
the schoolroom is intentionally so 
planned that it is a busy one. 
Character building and physical devel- 
opment have been made paramount in 
deciding on activities which shall oc- 
cupy a part of the time outside of the 
regular classroom work and shop work. 

Two years ago a Boy Scout troop 
and Camp Fire group were organized 
in the school. Boys and girls who 
were made charter members of these 
organizations were selected from among 
the older students. The true meaning 
of the Boy Scout and Camp Fire girl 
life was impressed upon those boys and 
girls as they accepted the oaths of the 
organizations. 

During the two years that they have 
been organized, both groups have added 
many new members. Keen interest has 
been manifested in both Scout and 
Camp Fire activities. Besides numer- 
ous hikes, parties at school, picnics, 
etc., week-end camps were enjoyed by 
both the girls and boys last spring and 
similar outings are planned for this 
spring. Naturally the social side of 
being a Boy Scout or a Camp Fire girl 
has its strong appeal, and so it should. 
But by no means is this side over- 
emphasized by the scoutmaster or 
guardian in charge of these organiza- 
tions. Regular meetings are held and 
careful drill and attention is given to 
teaching the fundamentals upon which 
the work is based. 

Realizing fully that the teaching of 
these fundamentals to our older pupils 
must have a practical application in 
their all around school life, the wise 
teacher who has Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire girls in her class makes a very 
strong point of them in her plan of 
discipline. Trustworthiness, loyalty, 
obedience are constantly required in 
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every phase of classroom work. It is 
indeed gratifying and inspiring to find 
what a strong appeal can be made to 
the Boy Scout or the Camp Fire girl 
when we rebuke them for some mis- 
doing by simply asking the question, 
“Would a true Boy Scout do that?” 
“Is that the way Camp Fire girls do 
things?” Teachers of the intermediate and 
higher grades are realizing more and 
more the possibilities of such appeals. 
And how much more does it mean to 
the character of our children to obey, 
to be worthily trusted, to show loyalty 
at all times, not from a sense of fear 
of punishment if they do not, but from 
a sense of pride, a sense of duty, a 
sense of admiration for the traits of 
character that are uplifting and in- 
fluential often for a life time! 

School athletics are given a large 
place in the activities of student life, 
Emphasis is, of course, placed upon 
the value of athletics from the stand- 
point of physical improvement, but 
greater stress is laid upon the real 
ultimate purpose of all athletics in the 
school—to form and fix ideals which 
will become a part of the true char- 
acter of each boy and girl. Fair play 
is placed first and foremost in the ath- 
letic training. Our coaches, especially 
the one in charge of athletics among 
the boys, has given much attention to 
the instilling of this idea into every 
pupil who participates in any contest. 
Every player is made to understand 


that the minute he allows his temper — 


or a desire to win at any cost to over- 
power the ideals of good sportsman- 
ship which have been emphasized by 
his coach, he must leave the field or 
floor and allow his place to be taken 
by some other player, perhaps not so 
worthy as far as athletic ability goes, 
but more capable of being the good 
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Numerous examples could 


sportsman. 
be cited where the coach has taken a 
splendid player out of the game, per- 
haps at a crisis, because he displayed 
temper or showed some other undesirable 


spirit. Every student understands that 
victory is what he must strive for, but 
each victory must be won fairly and 
squarely. A contentious spirit among 
players will not be tolerated. Persever- 
ance and a grim determination to do 
his best until the last whistle blows is 
demanded by every athlete. We are 
proud of the loyalty to “our boys” or 
“our girls” which is exemplified in the 
spirit of the whole student body. Aside 
from the playing of football, basketball 
and baseball, physical training classes 
are organized all through the school 
and wonderful benefit is being derived 
from them. 


Another phase of the activities 
planned for the pleasure and benefit of 
the pupils is the school parties which 
are given at certain appointed times 
during the year. Group parties are 
sponsored by appointed faculty com- 
mittees. The children are made to feel 
that these parties are theirs and that 
they must be active in making them a 
success. Certain groups of pupils are 
chosen to furnish entertainment at each 
party, and these children feel respon- 
sible for furnishing pleasure to all in 
attendance. Emphasis is also placed 
on social demeanor, striving to give the 
child the confidence in himself that will 
make him at ease at any social func- 
tion. Games are carried out with the 
smaller children and with the inter- 
mediates. With the older children an 
effort is made to use games that are 
educational as well as pleasurable. 


In closing may we emphasize the aim 
of all student activities—the pleasure 
of the child, and combined with this 
pleasure a constant striving for im- 
provement of character and physical 
benefit, and a determination to implant 
ideals which will carry over into the 
after life of every boy and girl. 


* elementary educational 


WHY CONDEMN A DEAF CHILD 
TO REMAIN SPEECHLESS? 


No matter how kind the intention of 
his caretakers may have been, a speech- 
less child handicapped only by deafness, 
whether total or partial, whether dating 
from birth or a later period, is a dis- 
graceful blot on the intelligence of the 
community that sanctions this rank in- 
justice to a helpless child. That com- 
munity may be wealthy and in some 
ways progressive, and yet its leaders be 
in a barbaric stage of ethical and eco- 
nomic understanding, regarding the un- 
wisdom and injustice of robbing a deaf 
child of its rightful heritage of being 
properly taught to use its God-given 
organs of speech. 

The leaders in such a community dis- 
play a woeful ignorance concerning what 
earnest men and women have been doing 
to promote the intellectual welfare and 
to reduce the number of speechless deaf 
children. Is your community helping or 
hindering in this work? 

Leaders in educational work should 
remember that the experience of half 
a century has clearly demonstrated three 
facts that loom far above all partisan 
discussion concerning the serviceability 
of different methods of instruction: 

First, that the intellectual possibilities of 
the average young child handicapped by deaf- 
ness, partial or total, will compare favorably 
with those of the young hearing child of the 
same age, provided the former has recetved 
relatively the same intellectually stimulating 
instruction during the plastic period of in- 
fancy and early childhood. 

Second, that teaching by the speech method, 
in a speech environment, is the best method 
of instruction for stimulating growth in in- 
tellectuality in the average deaf child. 

Third, that the deaf child, even though born 
deaf, is as rightfully entitled to the . best 
opportunities in its 
home town as is the hearing child. 

If your community is negligent in per- 
forming the duties it rightfully owes to 
the child with impaired hearing, awaken 
your educational authorities. The Volta 
Bureau will be glad to send helpful 
literature if requested. 

—Fred DeLand 








JUNIOR RED CROSS 


ALMA KUYKENDALL 


T was during the World War that 
I the Junior Red Cross was organized 

in the Virginia School. Since then, 
when the call has come for reorganiza- 
tion, the school has always answered 
with a 100 per cent enrollment. Al- 
though the work of the Junior Red 
Cross has changed materially since war 
times, its motto remains the same, “I 
serve.” This is a motto needed espe- 
cially by children who have as much 
done for them as most of our children 
have. 

[In November a day is set aside for 
the reorganization of the Red Cross. 
Each child pays five cents and receives 
a button. Any one who does not have 
the money is encouraged to do little 
jobs and earn it. Even the smallest 
child is made to understand that the 
button means that he must try to be 
kind to others. 

Many opportunities for service can 
be found. In our school the little folk 
are taught to begin the day with friend- 
ly acts, by helping one another, their 
teacher and the supervisors. They are 
taught kindness.to animals. During 
the winter months each primary class 
may put crumbs out for the birds. 

The art classes make health charts 
and other posters, and send greeting 
cards for the different festivities of the 
year. During the World War they 
made little booklets which were sent 
to soldiers in the hospitals. Now they 


sometimes send scrap books to the sick 


children in the infirmary. 

In the primary department we begin 
the school year by adopting certain 
cleanliness laws for the class, and each 
day just after devotions there is class 
inspection. Every child must have a 
clean face, clean ears, clean teeth, clean 
hands and finger nails, his hair must 
be combed and he must be neat and 
tidy in his clothes. 
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The classes also emphasize the fol- 
lowing health requisites: 


Fresh air. 

Dry clothing. 

Clean dry handkerchiefs. 

Keeping hands and pencils away 

from mouth. 

Covering coughs, sneezes and 

yawns with handkerchiefs. 

Every pupil is weighed at the be- 
ginning of the year and plans are made 
for bringing the underweight children 
up to normal. Each month they are 
weighed and the number of pounds 
they have lost or gained is recorded. 

In the spring each primary and lower 
intermediate class plants a garden, the 
teacher explaining that plants as well 
as they, need the sun, the air, water 
and nourishment. 

A grammar class has been corre- 
sponding with deaf children in a for- 
eign school. Other upper grades have 
given little health plays and exhibits 
of First Aid methods. In fact they 
may correlate the Red Cross work with 
language, geography, hygiene, speech 
and lip-reading. 

In this school it was decided to work 
for class honors and not individual 
prizes. A certain number of points are 
given for certain activities. Late in 


May blue ribbons are given to the mem- | 


bers of the class having the most 
honors and red ribbons to those in the 
one ranking second. 

We use the following 
honors : 

For 100 per cent membership in the 
J. R. C., 10 points. 

For learning indoor games, 5 for 
each game. 

For learning outdoor games, 5 for 
each game. 

For giving class parties with a dra- 
matization of patriotic nature, of 
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games taught to guests, 10 for class 
entertaining. 

For giving playlet, 2 for each char- 
acter. 

For making posters, 3 or 5 points, 
depending upon amount of labor in- 
volved, the age and grade and effective- 
ness. 

For feeding the winter birds, 5 for 
each class that does it regularly during 
stormy periods. 

For preparing topic on accident pre- 
vention, “clean up,” tree enemies, or 
any civic or health topic, 3 for each 
deserving paper. 

For keeping health rules, 
for each month. 


10 points 


For carrying on any campaign where 
each member of the class takes part, 
5 points for the class. 

For each letter to foreign correspon- 
dents, 2 points for the class. 

For each portfolio letter to foreign 
correspondents, 25 points for the class. 

For good papers handed in on the 
subjects suggested in the different out- 
lines, 5 points each. 

For catching mice, 1 point for each 
mouse. 

For catching rats, 3 points for each 
rat. 

For catching flies, 
ten. 


1 point for each 





SOME FACTORS THAT MAKE FOR A DIFFER- 
ENT PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE DEAF* 


Hitpa TILLINGHAST 


T seems as if in the congenitally 


deaf child certain (brain) areas for 

_auditory perception and motor 
speech centers would have no so called 
education at all, and that these unedu- 
cated, or non-differentiated areas, might 
be inherited as such, eee: less 
adapted for education. 

It may be possible to assume that 
these undeveloped areas in the brains 
of the congenitally deaf, reacting to no 
stimuli whatever from generation to 
generation, might evolve to be less sen- 
sitive to stimuli. ; 

Another (superintendent) attributes 


the difference of treatment afforded the. 


deaf child (from that afforded the hear- 
ing child) to lack of understanding on 
the part of the parents, relatives and 
friends. 

The evil results of such indulgence 
are: selfishness, disregard for authority, 
lack of self-control, and inability to 
cooperate. Because of the parents’ in- 
ability to make them understand, they 
will let the children take the path of 





*Extracts reprinted from the 
May-June, 1926. 


Michigan Mirror, 


least resistance without any guidance 
at all. . 

At the age of six years, when the 
child is ready to enter school, his men- 
tal and moral development has: prog- 
ressed very little: He has received no 
moral training in the strict sense of the 
word, and his emotional and ideational 
life, having received so few stimuli, re- 
mains in a lethargic state, and not un- 
til he has acquired some form of com- 
munication can the inner life of the 
child be awakened, which seldom oc- 
curs until he has been in school a 
while. 

According to James, who believes 
mental growth or development is pos- 
sible only through word association, 
the deaf before entering school are 
mentally undeveloped. The child is 
able to recognize people, to know cer- 
tain things and their functions, and can 
reason a little, but knows the names of 
nothing, and has no means (language) 
with which to express himself. . 

The limited vocabulary of the child 
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forces him to express himself in cer- 
tain already acquired forms of lan- 
guage, which rather tends to stifle in- 
dividuality, and bind him within the 
rigid formal molds prepared for all 
alike. 

There is also the added difficulty of 
being able to express himself by such 
artificial means of speech. The child 
must ever keep in mind the formation 
of the words, sometimes sacrificing the 
thought and the meaning back of the 
words in the effort to speak them cor- 
rectly. 

Speech when read from the lips loses 
its inflection, intonation, and thereby its 
power of appealing to the emotions. 
aking “We are much more than crea- 
tures of mere intellect; we are crea- 
tures of feelings. Knowledge lights and 
guides, but our emotional state warms 
and colors all existence for us.” The 
deaf child who must depend entirely 
upon the written form, or lip move- 
ments, is bound to suffer a kind of 
cramping or starving of the emotional 
nature. 

The deaf child learns language in a 
very artificially restricted manner, apart 
from all that of itself interprets lan- 
guage, without the exercise of uncon- 
scious selection of words or phrases 
that are best adapted to express his 
thoughts. Because of this the deaf 
often use words whose meanings are 
not perfectly clear to them. 

Language is a necessary tool of 
thinking. Dewey, in “How We Think,” 
states: “The chief intellectual classi- 
fications that constitute the working 
capital of thought have been built up 
for us by our Mother Tongue.” 

Another factor to be considered is 
the environment of institutional life 
which .exerts an influence over a large 
majority of deaf children in attendance 
at the state schools. Whether such an 
environment is on the whole more ad- 
vantageous or not, it is certain that it 
is not the normal environment of the 
hearing child in his home. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


In regard to a feeling of responsi- 
bility it would seem that the deaf have 
less. This is due to the fact that every- 
thing is done for the child in the in- 
stitution. He is not thrown on his own 
resources very much. Every hour of 
the day is planned for him. Then too 
the people with whom he comes in con- 
tact are always aware of his handicap 
and are less inclined to hold him re- 
sponsible. 

Another factor which may exert some 
influence in making them (the deaf) 
different is that they are looked upon 
by the public at large as a strange 
class. Because the deaf do not associate 
with the general public very much, 
people seldom become intimate with 
them, so in their ignorance often form 
curious grotesque ideas regarding them. 
They are thought to be defective men- 
tally, because of their. queer use of the 
English language, and their use of sign 
language, with its peculiar gestures and 
accompanying facial contortions. 

Let those who are interested in the 
welfare of the deaf feel it an honor and 
privilege as well as a duty to eliminate 
as many of these factors, which lie 
within their power to control, that tend 
to make the deaf child different ; and to 
give him as far as is possible every 
opportunity for the development of his 
mental, moral, and social capacities in 
the normal environment of his hearing 
brothers and sisters. 





MISS ANNAH S. TAYLOR 


The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has had the 
misfortune to lose a life member, and the 


‘Parker Practice Day School in Chicago one 


of its best oral teachers, in the death of 
Miss Annah Stopps Taylor. Miss Taylor 
died June 21, at her residence, in Chicago, 
after a brief illness. She was a graduate of 
the teachers’ training class at the McCowen 
Oral School and of the University of Chi- 
cago. She taught in the Parker Practice Day 
School for a number of years, and in 1923 
she organized lip-reading classes for the deaf 
and deafened pupils attending the Parker 
Senior High School, where she also taught 
commercial subjects. She was also teacher of 
lip-reading in the evening schools of Chicago, 
and her loss is a severe one. 
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THE WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Lit1AN Lapp CHURCH 


T has been gratifying to note the in- 

creased activity in oral work in our 

institution. We are having a series 
of mid-year demonstrations in the school 
chapel to which the public is invited. 
The attendance is increasing for each 
program, showing an interest and. en- 
thusiasm for the work that can be seen 
under such favorable circumstances. The 
stage is brightly lighted and decorated 
with a few ferns and potted plants. 
There is ample room for the rhythm 
exercises and for each class to be seated 
before their teacher for the demonstra- 
tion in order. The children seem to be 
unconscious of the large audience. They 
are naturally and carefully guided along 
each step of the demonstration’and there 
is no sense to the on-looker of an exhibi- 
tion or cut and dried performance. The 
children themselves are neatly dressed 
in their best clothes and enter into the 
drills and games with great enthusiasm. 
It is instilling a feeling of pride in class 
work. 


The Intermediate Department 


The principal has given unlimited time, 
thought and strength, and has been es- 
pecially zealous in raising the standard 
of English, spoken, written and read. 

In order to stimulate an interest in 
reading intelligently he felt the need of 
careful work in teaching the pupils how 
to read. He introduced Buswell’s Care- 
ful Silent Reading, Sets No. 1 and 2, 
and from this worked up to The Silent 
Readers by Lewis and Rowland. 


The Library and Reading Room 


To meet a long-felt need, a new fea- 
ture was introduced last year in the es- 
tablishment of a reading room where 
the pupils could have carefully selected 
books and read under supervision. A 
large well-lighted room with southern 
and eastern exposures had been cut up 


into small classrooms by temporary par- 
titions. These were removed. Shelves 
were built along the inner wall where 
a hundred dollars’ worth of new books 
were placed together with valuable 
reference and historical books already 
owned by the institution. A set of five 
beautifully bound volumes entitled “My 
Bookhouse” has also been presented by 
an interested West Virginia lady. This 
gift is most appreciated by pupils and 
those in charge. Fifty dollars’ worth of 
monthly and weekly periodicals were 
added to those already being received. 
In furnishing the room, small square 
tables were made in the shops by the 
pupils and stained a dark brown to 
match substantial chairs which were 
purchased. Indirect lighting was in- 
stalled. Plants were arranged to grow 
in the deep window sills. All of the 
pupils in the upper school have an op- 
portunity to spend a quiet hour in read- 
ing every Sunday afternoon, coming in 
divisions of about seventy-five pupils, 
and there being guided and encouraged 
by two experienced teachers who were 
instrumental in the promotion of this 
library plan. 


Social Features 

On Friday nights after the reading 
hour a social half hour follows. About 
twenty-five card and table games have 
been purchased. The pupils are allowed 
to use these games and select the ones 
they prefer to play. Both boys and girls 
are thus allowed to enjoy themselves and 
many teachers on the staff assist, in- 
structing the children in the use of the 
various kinds of games. 

The reading room has frequently been 
the scene of much gaiety when parties 
for boys and girls have been conducted 
by various teachers. A baseball team has 
been under the care of and coached by 
one of our instructors, Mr. Hertfelder, 
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for a number of years. The boys look 
forward to and work for promotions 
along this line of sport. Several games 
are played each year with the high 
school teams of Romney and neighbor- 
ing towns. 
Speech Reading Activity 

Last year a normal class of six ex- 
perienced teachers took Miss Bruhn’s 
course .in lip-reading. These teachers 
have been most faithful and enthusiastic 
in applying and developing these princi- 
ples with their classes. Another class 
of eleven are taking the course this year. 
They have the advantage of practice 
with pupils taken from classes in the 
Intermediate Department. At the close 
of the year they will give a public 
demonstration and receive diplomas. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Speech Readers’ Guild 


Eight hard of hearing adults met in 
the library the first Monday in January 
to form a Speech Readers’ Guild for 
practice work to be followed by a so- 
cial hour. Games were played and light 
refreshments served. These meetings 
are to be held every month. 


The New Industrial Building 


A large and beautiful concrete build- 
ing for industrial shop work will be 
completed before the school reopens 
next fall. This will give more space 
for dormitories which are taxed to 
their utmost at present. The attendance 
in both the schools for the deaf and for 
the blind is nearly four hundred. 





LIP-READING- PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Assembled by Grace H. JEWELL 


THE NATIONS 


HE nation for teachers. Ex- 
planation. 

The nation from which all things 
start. Germination. 

The .nation for pupils. Subordina- 
tion. 

The nation for actors. Impersona- 
tion. 

The nation for theological students. 
Ordination. 

The nation for a political candidate. 
Nomination. 

The nation for an unpopular official. 
Resignation. 

The nation for pests. Extermination. 

The nation for evil-doers. Condemna- 
tion. 

The nation for monopolies. Combi- 
nation. 

The nation for achievement. Deter- 
mination. 

The nation for students. Examina- 


tion. 


A MUSICAL ROMANCE 


Who was the hero? Ben Bolt. 

What was his native state? Mary- 
land, My Maryland. 

On what river did he live? The 


Suwanee River. 
What was his college? Fair Harvard. 


Who was his sweetheart? Annie 
Rooney. 

Where was she brought up? Way 
Down South in Dixie. 

Where did they first meet? Coming 


Through the Rye. 

When did he propose to her? In 
the Gloaming. 

Where -were they sitting? 
Banks of the Wabash. 

What did he say? O, Promise Me. 

What was her answer? I’d Leave My 
Happy Home for You. 


On_ the 


. When were they married? St. Pat- 
rick’s Day in the Morning. 
Who were her bridesmaids? Mary 


and Martha. 
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Who was the best man? > 
Jinks. 

How did they take their wedding trip? 
On a Bicycle Built for Two. 

Where did they live? My Old Ken- 


tucky Home. 


AN ART EXHIBIT 


Links of mystery. Sausages. 
Gems of the Emerald Isle. Potatoes. 
The birthplace of Burns. Flatiron. 


Captain 


. A view of Long Branch. A _ long 
twig. 
A drive through the wood. A nail 


driven through a board. 

Red skins. Red apples. 

A messenger. One cent. 

A tight squeeze. A potato masher. 

The four seasons. Salt, pepper, mus- 
tard, vinegar. 

Companions of the bath. Soap and 
wash cloth. 

Peace (piece) makers. Scissors. 

Bosom friends. Neckties. 


A TEA PARTY 


The tea of ready wit. Repartee. 

The tea of the enthusiast. Devotee. 
The tea of heirs. Legatee. 

The tea of confidence. Trustee. 

The tea of petitioners. Entreaty. 


The tea of reliable merchants. Guar- 
antee. 

The tea of nations. Treaty. 

The tea of temperance. Sobriety. 


The tea of religion. Piety. 

The tea of the proud. Haughty. 

The tea of the meek. Humility. 

The tea of the economical. Thrifty. 

The tea of the worried. Anxiety. 

The tea of the cunning. Crafty. 

The tea of many flavors. Variety. 

The tea of the motorist. Velocity. 

The tea of famine. Scarcity. 

The tea of the gymnast. Elasticity. 

The tea of the lively. Vivacity. 

The tea of damp weather. Humidity. 

The tea of the eccentric. Oddity. 

The tea of the hostess. Hospitality. 

The tea of Homer, Milton and Shakes- 
peare. Immortality. 

The tea of the foolish. Absurdity. 


The tea of genius. 
Three Republican 
Equality, Fraternity. 


Celebrity. 


teas. Liberty, 


A CAN FACTORY 


Though this can is a can, 
I am sure you'll agree, 
The can is thus called 
Because it holds tea.—Canister. 


This long, narrow can 
Holds so precious a stock, 
That often you'll find 
It has more than one lock.—Canteen. 


This can is a can, 
Which delights you and me; 
It always is open, 
Above board and free.—Candor. 


A most wicked can, 
Although safe from police; 
Should you look for its heart, 
You will find it in Greece.—Candle. 


a 
Where breezes blow and billows roll, 
With swelling form and manner proud, 
This can in triumph rides the waves, 
The sailor’s living and his shroud.— 
Canvas. 


In tubs and in bowls, 
Some have ventured from land, 
And in cans of this kind, 
Too—so I understand.—Canoe. 


Here is a can 

Which, bear in mind, 
Lives on others 

Of its kind.—Cannibal. 


They say empty cans 

Will produce the most noise, 
But this can, if filled, 

Will astonish the boys.—Cannon. 


Most cans are hardly fit to eat, 
But you'll find this one nice and 
sweet.—Candy. 
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Now, who would elect in a can to reside, 
Yet this as a shelter is known far and 


wide.—Canopy. 


That a horse should use cans 
Is quite strange, | must say; 
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Yet if pressed to take one 
He’d not utter a nay (neigh).—Canter, 


Now, here is a can that is yellow and 
round, 
But it can’t be much prized, since it 


grows on the ground.—Cantaloupe. — 





LIP-READING PRACTICE MATERIAL 


FLorENCE I. STRICKLAND 


A BIBLICAL CHARACTER DRILL 
HO was the 
Samson. 


2. Who was the oldest man? 
saleh. 


3. Who was the most patient man? 
Job. 


4. Who was the father of the faith- 


strongest man? 


Methu- 


ful? Abraham. 
5. Who was the beloved doctor? 
Luke. 


6. Who was the wisest man? Solo- 


mon. 
?%. Who was a brave queen? Esther. 
8. Who was the beloved disciple? 


John. 
_ 9. Who was the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles? Peter. 


10. Who was the first boat-builder ? 
Noah. 


FREAKS OF THE FAMOUS 


Daniel Webster had a fancy for paint- 
ing the faces of his cattle, and he 
changed the color scheme frequently. 
One week the faces would be painted 
red, and maybe the next week they 
would be blue. It amused Webster to 
see the look of surprise on the faces of 
his neighbors. 

George Washington enjoyed fox-hunt- 
ing, but he did not kill the foxes. He 
would catch a young cub alive, take it 
home with him and teach it tricks. 

Edgar Allan Poe always took his cat 


to bed with him and was very vain of © 


his feet. 


Hawthorne always washed his hands 
before sitting down to read a letter from 
his wife. 


Robert Browning could not sit still 
while writing and wore holes in the 
carpet at his desk. 

Every time Thackery passed the house 
in which. he wrote “Vanity Fair” he 
raised his hat. 

Disraeli had a pen stuck behind each 
ear when writing. He also wore corsets. 

Every time the younger Dumas pub- 
lished a story he went out and bought 
a painting. 

Peter the Great liked to ride around 
in a wheelbarrow, and many of his state 
visits were made in one with a servant 
pushing it. 

Charles Dickens had a weakness for 
flashy jewelry. - 

F. Marion Crawford used one pen- 
holder for the whole of one novel and 


would not change it until the story was 
finished. 


James Fenimore Cooper could not 
write unless he was chewing gumdrops. 
He ate large quantities of these while 
writing his stories. 

Count Tolstoi always went hatless and 
barefooted, no matter what the weather. 


SOME QUESTIONS 
1. Who was supposed to be the first 
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LIP-READING PRACTICE MATERIAL 


English child born in America? Vir- 
ginia Dare. 

2. What is the highest war honor 
given by the British Government? The 
Victoria Cross. 

3. What was the name of the first 
steamship to cross the Atlantic? Sa- 
vannah, y 

4. What port is next to New York 
in the amount of shipping handled? 
Philadelphia. 

5. What is the name of the boat that 
runs near Niagara Falls? Maid of the 
Mist. 

6. What is the name of the island in 
the story of “Robinson Crusoe?” Juan 
Fernandez. 

%. What lake in New York State is 
famous for its winter carnival? Sara- 
nac. 

8. What famous church stands on 
Broadway in New York, opposite Wail 
Street? Trinity. 

9. What is the name of the port at 
the Atlantic end of the Panama Canal? 
Colon. 

10. In what city is the Field Museum 
of Natural History? Chicago. 

11. By whom was the Salvation Ar- 
my founded? Booth. 

12. Who wrote, “Oh Captain, 
Captain?” Walt Whitman. 

13. What Roman Emperor played a 
fiddle while Rome burned? Nero. 

14. Who was the founder of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island? Roger Williams. 

15. Who wrote “A Message to Gar- 
cia?” Elbert Hubbard. 

16. Who took the first potatoes from 
America to Ireland? Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 

17. Who was President at the time 
the White House burned? Madison. 

18. Who was the founder of the 
Mormons? Joseph Smith. 

19. Who was the blind poet? Milton. 

20. Who was the first man to be 
taken to heaven without dying? -Enoch. 


My 
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21. What did Simple Simon fish for 
in his mother’s pail? A whale. 

22. How many fiddlers did Old King 
Cole have? Three. 

23. What pet did Old Mother Hub- 
bard have? A dog. 

24. By what animal is hunger repre- 
sented? Bear or wolf. 

25. How many dozen are there in a 
gross? Twelve. 


FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP 


The way to gain a friend is to be one. 

Be slow in choosing a friend, slower 
in changing. 

We have been friends together, in 
sunshine and in shade. 

There are three faithful friends—an 
old wife, an old dog and ready money. 

A friend loveth at all. times, and a 
brother is born to adversity. 

Friendship is the gift of the gods and 
the most precious boon to man. 

Friendship is the wine of life. 

Friendship always benefits, while love 
sometimes injures. 

A faithful friend is better than gold. 

The ornaments of the home are the 
friends that frequent it. 

It is a friendiy heart that has plenty 
of friends. 

The true friend is the one to whom 
we can lay bare our very souls. 


LOVE 


The Pessimist 


Love is transient. 
Love is fleeting. 
Love is nonsense. 
Love is cheating. 
Love is foolish. 
Love is funny. 
Love is fickle. 
Love costs money. 


The Optimist 
Love is blissful. 
Love is beauty. 
Love is joyous. 
Love is duty. 
Love is lasting. 
Love is honey. 
Love is pleasure. 
Love costs money. 


Love makes fools of us all, big and 
little. 
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Love is ownership. 

Love me little, love me long. 

Thy love to me was wonderful, pass- 
ing the love of woman. 

Life is less than nothing without love. 

Love is the beginning, the middle and 
the end of everything. 

Riches take wings, comforts vanish, 
hope withers away, but love stays with 
us—love is God. 

All mankind loves a lover. 

’Tis well to be off with the old love 
before you are on with the new. 

It is astonishing how little one feels 
poverty when one loves. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


If fun is good, truth is better, and 
love best of all. 

True love is better than glory. 

Love reckons hours by months and 
days by years, and every little absence 
as an age. 

Man loves little and often; woman 
much and rarely. 

Love is like the measles—all the worse 
when it comes late in life. 

Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friend. 

Tis better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all. 





LIP-READING PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 
A Bell Program 


MaTHILpA W. SMITH 


HE word “bell” is derived from 
an old Saxon word “ballen,” 
meaning to bawl or bellow. 

Bells were first used in the churches 
as early as 550 A. D. Their ringing 
was supposed to drive away evil spirits. 

England is called the ringing island. 

Belgium is called the land of bells. 
They were first used in that country at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. A 
bell rings somewhere in Belgium every 
seven minutes. 

The most famous bell in America is 
the Liberty Bell. Where is it? 

The great bell of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, is struck only upon the 
death of royalty. 

At Oxford University the bell is called 
“Great Tom.” The door closer of Ox- 
ford peals one hundred strokes every 
evening at nine for the gates of the col- 
lege to be closed. One hundred and one 
strokes symbolizes the original number 
of the foundation students of the uni- 
versity. 

The largest bell in the world is at 
Moscow. It was made in 1653 and was 


never used, as it was cracked before it 
was raised. It weighs 198 tons and 
cost $300,000. 
Some bells known to all of us are: 
Mission bell Locomotive bell 


Curfew bell School bell 
Dinner bell Sheep bell 
Church_ bell Tea bell 
Temple bell Car bell 
Alarm bell Chapel bell 
Vesper bell Goat bell 
Cow bell Ox bell 
Liberty bell Ship bell 
Door bell Carriage bell 
House bell Sleigh bell 


SOME QUOTATIONS ABOUT 
BELLS 


“The Curfew tolls the knell of part- 
ing day.” 


“Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way; 

Oh, what fun it is to ride 
In a one-horse open sleigh!” 


“Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 
The year is dying, let him go.” 
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STORIES FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 


“That old bell now is silent, 
And hushed its iron tongue; 

But the spirit it awakened, 
Still lives, forever young.” 


“All went merry as a marriage bell.” 


“Like sweet bells jangled out of tune 
and harsh.” 


“Oh, father, I hear the church bells 
ring, 
Oh, say; what may it be?” 
SOME BELL NONSENSE 
1. Do .you know that Claribell grows 
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beautiful Canterbury bells in her garden? 

2. Do you know that Belinda always 
bellows when she has to take bella- 
donna? 

3. Do you know that a bellman lives 
on Belle Isle? 

4. Do you know that when Annabelle 
hears a cow-bell she becomes belligerent ? 

5. Do you know that the belles of 
Belfast sell bell-flowers in the market 
place? 

6. Do you know that in a belfry in 
Belgium there hangs a blue-bell? 

Tell the story of the Bell of Atri. 





STORIES FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 


Atta M. Lux 


ForeEworp—I have written these stories for Class Room use, knowing stories are in- 
valuable and should form a part of each lesson. 

Each story deals with the teaching of every day school life, including a general review 
of class lessons, written in colloquial form—using words with which all the class are familiar. 


THE STORIES 


Drill Work on Lessons “B,” “R,” 
“T;” but given in other than Lesson 
form. 


_ Purpose: 


1. To instill interest and promote 
thoroughness in the lesson. 

2. To stimulate response or quicken 
the mind to action. 

Teacher tells the story once, for 
thought, response, or interest. 

Teacher tells story second time, and 
and slips are passed around to be 
filled in. 


“Who Am I?” 


STORY DEVELOPED FROM LES- 
SON ON “B” 


(Supplement to A Lesson on Grammar 
or Nature) 

I always look the same to you. 

To others, I always sound the same. 

In school, I am in the Kindergarten. 

There, I am a letter. 


A. M. L. 

As I grow older, I add a letter, then 
I am a verb. 

When I am grown, I add another letter. 

But it is the same letter. 

Now, I can be either an adjective or a 
noun. 

Also, an important word, spelled with 
only three letters. 

But I look the same and sound the 
same. 

You surely know me? 

Now, who am I? 

I am so glad some of you remember 
me! 

Just a hint, to the rest of you. 

In grammar, I am used frequently. 

I stand near, very. near the first of the 
alphabet. 

In lip-reading, I am known as a con- 
sonant. 

I belong to Class I, Mouth Closed. 

Now, can you guess who I am? 

I help your mother on Tuesday. 

Mother Nature calls me an insect. 

If you never vex me— 
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I will repay you with sweetness. 

I am always busy, very busy. 

I build my home with a comb, and cells. 

Many others live with me. 

Now, remember ! 

I am in the kindergarten, in lip-reading, 
and with Mother Nature. 

I am a letter, a verb, an adjective, and 
a noun. 


Answer: 
OS SEALE OT eee b 
is PO a sn iinnhcitns <ucta deg cothuctine- acthcbeliad bee 
Fe We icabiilsins iach eeinca be 
DiS CI iii nih i cinwsicanhibectecisanelada bee 
An (Adjective. .....2--....0: bee (hive) 


“Three in One” 


STORY DEVELOPED FROM LES- 
SON ON “R” 


I am near the end of the alphabet. 

I am both active and inactive. 

I can be the most important part of 
grammar. 

Yes, am a word. 

But I can be a letter. 

Just think! I sound the same whether 
I am a word or a letter! 

I also look the same to you. 

They say I am variable. 

Now, you will know! 

Often you see no other movement be- 
sides the vowel. 

You say you cannot guess? 

Listen : 
Some people are hard on me. 
Others are soft. 
Some persons say me easily, or glide 

over me. 


Now, remember ! 
I can be before a vowel. 
I can be after a vowel. 
I can come after f, b, p, th, and sh. 


Oh, yes! I can come after c, g, d, 
and t¢. 

Sp, st, and sc also have me after 
them. 


You can spell me with three letters. 
Only three letters, but, I am a letter, 
a word, and a verb, “Three in One.” 
Answer: Letter Word Verb 
R a-r-e are 
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“Who Can I Be?” 
STORY DEVELOPED FROM THE) 
HOMONYM “TO, TOO, TWO” 
(Supplement to a Lesson on Grammar 
or Arithmetic) 
I am a Homonym, Group Three. 
I can be a noun or adjective, a prep- 
osition, an adverb, or a figure. 
When I am a noun, this little verse tells 
who I am. 
“Two is a couple, 
Three is a crowd, 
Four on the sidewalk, 
Is not allowed.” 
When I come to Boston, and when I 
go to Watertown, I am a preposition, 
Suppose Tommy says: “Mother, may 
I go, too?” 
I am an adverb. 
But when I tell “How many?” I ama 
noun. 
Now, solve this little problem; it is 
very easy. 
I am a figure. 
Yes, I am a Cardinal Number; a sim- 
ple number, but yet I can be so much, 
Just think! 
Myself plus myself makes four. 
Again, myself times myself is four. 
No other number can have the same 
result. 


Myself added to myself gives the same ' 


result. 

When placed beside myself, I am just 
twenty more than myself. 

Put one in front of me, I make a 
dozen. 

Put one behind me, I can vote. 

Who can I be? 


Answer: 
| A aE to, too, two 
INI sccinccectampesgnecinbrvmraniasaidecsoui two 
og SR REET SSA IT RET too 
ares i i 2 
PIG 8 site two 
PIII soon onus ctve-nnnncnitiorsaeoisciuanl to 


Taxation without Representation 


STORY DEVELOPED FROM LES- 
SON ON. “T” 
(Supplement to a Lesson on History) 

I am near the end of the alphabet. 


J 


= .t* *., © 
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STORIES FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 


In school, I am a letter and two words. 

Just a word of help—I am a Homonym. 

My homophenous mate is used in an 

out-of-door game. 

At the present time I am popular. 

Yes, I am always right there—in golf. 

But my true home is far, very far from 
here. 

Let me tell you a-true story about my- 
self. 

A long time ago, one hundred and fifty- 
four years ago, December 16th, 1773. 

This happened in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Not far from South Station. 

A wharf near South Station. 

Have you ever been to a wharf? 

At the wharf is where the ships anchor. 

This wharf was named, “Griffin’s 
Wharf.” 

Here, on December 16, 1773, were three 
British ships. 

What do you think was in these British 
ships? 

No, not only the captain and his crew. 

Something more—merchandise. 

Why, of course, myself! 

Three hundred and forty-two chests— 

Only myself inside. 

King George of England had laid a tax. 

He had laid a tyrannical tax. 

What is a tax? How much was this 
one? 

Three pence a pound. 

Do you think this was fair to me? 

Many people thought (knew) it was not 
a fair deal. 

These men said: 

“We shall not pay a tax of three pence 
to King George.” 


What did they do about it? - 


dian? 
Sed themselves 


Have you ever seen a 

These ninety men dis 
as Indians. 

They boarded the three British ships. 

What do you think they did? 

They threw me overboard! 

Three hundred and forty-two chests in- 
to the sea! 

Now what happened? 

The next day the whole world talked of 
my party. 
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It went down in history as the “Boston 
Tea Party.” 

All because of “Taxation without Rep- 
resentation.” 

Answer: 


TROUNIIOEE © o.ncnctieraesnisadobeacsacss tea, tee, T 





WHEN AND HOW TO PUNISH 
CHILDREN 


Punishment involves pain. Parents should 
learn that one rule must be followed: The 
pain inflicted must be greater than the pleas- 
ure derived from a given act if the punish- 
ment is to be effective, state Dr. Smiley 
Blanton and Margaret Gray Blanton in 
Hygeia for October. The three types of 
punishment are physical punisment, acute psy- 
chologic punishment and prolonged psychologic 
punishment. 

Physical punishment should be short and 
sharp and used for the purpose of givine the 
child a conditioned reflex, which is the most 
important method of learning with which the 
child is originally endowed. If the child’s 
finger touches a hot stove, the hand is with- 
drawn. The next time he sees the stove, 
even though it is not hot, he remembers the 
nain and withdraws his hand. If the child is 
slapped on the hand when he reaches for 
something. the pain should be sharp enough 
that he will withdraw his hand the next time 
at the same place. 

Whipping should be used rarely and should 
only be a sharp rap on the hand or the use 
of a switch or leather strap on the calf of the 
leg. Physical punishment should not be given 
before the second year or after the eighth 
year. Usually by the fourth year the child 
may be reasoned with. One of the most 
destructive things in connection with physical 
punishment is that many people use it as a 
threat and do not carry it out. 

Punishment must be aimed to control a dis- 
tinct situation. It must be. adequate and it 
must be immediate on the first offense known 
to be an offense. Prolonged psychologic 
punishment, which usually consists in pouting 
about the child’s behavior, is most destructive 
from the standpoint of mental hygiene. If 
the child is normal, he is at first distressed, 
then irritated, then indifferent and finally 
antagonistic. If the punishment is effective 
and the distressed stage is retained, which will 
occur only with an abnormal child, the child 
becomes moody, depressed, an anxiety type and 
all sorts of disturbances in late adolescence 
or adulthood may result. 

Praising the succesful act and ignoring the 
unsuccessful is often found to be the most 
effective way to get results, as attention is 
one thing all children desire. Parents must 
have a definite program; children cannot be 
brought into the world and handled as an 
emergency problem. 





































CAREFUL examination of the 
original authorities for our knowl- 
edge of the position and condition 

of the deaf in ancient times has re- 
vealed the fact that they have not al- 
ways been properly understood. 


Let me take one of the earliest, the 
celebrated Hippocrates, the father of 
medicine, who flourished about 460-370 
B. C., and wrote many medical treatises 
still extant. He has sometimes, amongst 
others by Arnold, been quoted as being 
the first to note that the congenitally 
deaf are in consequence also dumb. We 
have, however, the authority of Littré, 
the eminent French scholar, who was 
responsible for the standard edition of 
Hippocrates, and of Adams, the editor 
of the Sydenham Society’s edition, that 
the treatise containing the statement re- 
ferred to, entitled “On Fleshes” (Lit- 
tré’s “Des Chairs’) cannot be consid- 
ered one of Hippocrates’ genuine works, 
but was composed later in the time of 
Aristotle. Still, it has a value of its 
own as showing that the nature and 
mechanism of speech was studied at 
that early date. 


It is then, Aristotle, that marvelous 
master of all knowledge, who flourished 
384-322 B. C., who must be credited 
with the earliest observation that those 
born deaf are in all cases also naturally 
dumb, for although they can make vocal 
sounds, like animals, they cannot speak, 
and so by implication placing them al- 
most on the same level. Pliny the 
younger (60-113 A. D.), in his Natural 
History simply repeats Aristotle. This 
was the great fact that for centuries was 
held to support the belief that deaf- 
mutes could not be educated, since they 
could not speak, for it was held that 
speech was a necessary condition of an 
educated intelligence, gestures and signs 
not being considered anything but an im- 


SOME HISTORICAL NOTES 


A. FARRAR 








perfect and makeshift means of comme- 
nication and of no value as an instru 
ment of education. 


Next let me take Lucretius (98-55 
B. C.), who wrote the classic poem “De 
Rerum Natura,” “Of the Nature of 
Things.” The lines in it relating to our 
subject are perhaps the best known and 
most frequently quoted passage from the 
ancient classics, aiid are as follows: 


To instruct the deaf, no art can ever reach, 
No care improve them. and no wisdom teach, 


I have been unable to find in what trans- 
lation these lines occur, nor any clue to 
the translator. But whoever he was, he 
allowed his imagination to outrun his 
knowledge ot Latin, for these lines are 
incorrect. They are even to be found 
in such an authoritative publication as 
Macmillan’s “Cyclopedia of Education,” 
1911. I will now give the original Latin 
and some of the many English versions 
of it that have been made. 


Nec ratione docere ulla suadereque surdis, 
Quid sit opus facto, facilest; neque enim 
paterentur 
Nec ratione. ulla sibi ferrent ampluis auris 
Vocis ‘inauditos sonitus obtundere frustra. 


How he persuade those so unfit to hear? 

Or how could savage they with patience hear 

Strange sounds and words, still rattling im 
their ear. 


~ —_Thomas Creech, 1683, whose Lucretius 
vied in po ity with Dryden's Virgil 
and Pope’s mer. 


Nor could he by any means teach, or pef- 
suade men unfitted to listen, what was neces- 
sary to be done’ for neither would they at all 
bear with patience. or long suffer him to din 
into their ears, to no purpose, the strange 
and unintelligible sounds of his voice. 


—J. S. Watson,, 1851, in Bohn’s Classical 
Library. 
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Whence sprang the knowledge of their use? 
or how 

Could this first linguist to the crowds around 

Teach what he meaned? his sole unaided arm 

Could. ne’er overpower them, and compel to 
learn 

The vocal science, nor could aught avail 

Or eloquence or wisdom: nor with ease 

Would the vain babbler have been long allowed 

To pour his noisy jargon o’er their ears. 

—John Mason Good, Included in the pre- 

ceding work. 


(The “use” referred to in the first line is 
that of the sounds. I have given more of the 
context to make the lines clearer.) 


A TASK 


Not easy ‘tis in any wise to teach 
And to persuade the deaf concerning what 


‘Tis needful for todo. For ne’er would they 


Allow, nor ne’er in any wise endure 
Perpetual vain dingdong in their ears 
Or spoken sounds unheard before. 


—William Ellery Leonard, In Everyman's 
Library. 


It is no easy thing to teach the deaf what they 
Must do, nor yet persuade them; they would 
not 
Suffer, nor yet on any pretext bear 
Strange sounds of voice to intrude upon their 
" ear, 
And all in vain. 
—Sir Robert Allison, 1925. 


It is no easy thing in any way to teach and 
convince the deaf of what is needful to be 
done; for they never would suffer nor in any 
way endure sounds of voice hitherto unheard 
to continue to be dinned fruitlessly into their 
ears—H. A. J. Munro, 1886. 


Nor is it easy to teach in any way or to 
persuade what is necessary to be done, when 
men are deaf; for they would not, have 
suffered nor endured in any way that he 
should go on dinning into their ears sounds of 
the voice which they had never heard, all to 
no purpose. 


_ (Footnote by translator)—They were deaf, 
in that they would not listen, and if they did, 
could not understand sounds which they had 
never heard before, since by the hypothesis 
the man (i.e., the presumed inventor of lan- 
guage) was inventing arbitrary names. 


—W. H. D. Rouse, in the Loeb Classical 
Library. 


Having regard to the context, in which 
Lucretius endeavors to prove that lan- 
guage was not invented arbitrarily, but 
developed from natural sounds, I think 


Munro and Rouse’s versions are the 


most correct, the former being the great- 
est modern authority on the poet. Lu- 
cretius was not writing of the “deaf” 
in a natural but a metaphorical sense, as 
in the saying that “none are so deaf as 
those who will not hear.” 

The incident related by Herodotus in 
his history of the deaf and dumb son 
of Croesus is well known from Raw- 
linson’s translation, but there is an early 
English translation made by one Barnaby 
Rich in 1584, which has recently been 
reprinted in the Tudor Series of Trans- 
lations. The language is so expressive 
and quaint that I think it will be of in- 
terest to quote it, the archaic spelling 
being retained : 


“Amids this distresse and extreame misery 
their chaunced to Croesus a verye rare and 
straunge miracle: havinge a dumbe sonne of 
whom wee made mention before, hee toke 
greate care and wroughte all meanes possible, 
whyle hys kingdome flourished to recure his 
malladye, approvinge and trying aswell other 
thinges, as also the advyse and sentence of the 
oracle. To whose demand Pythia made this 
aunswere : 


Thou unadvysed Lydian King 
what makes thee take such care 
To yeeld unto thy silent sonne 
the freedom of his toung? 
The gayne God wot is not so greate 
thou mayst it wel forbeare: 
The. day drawes on when he shall speake, 
for which thou nedes not long. 


Now the walles beynge taken a certain 
souldiour of the Persians came vyolently to- 
wards Croesus to have done him to death, not 
supposing him to have bene the king. Whom 
he perceyvinge, neverthelesse regarded not the 
daunger making no difference whether hee 
perished by sword or otherwyse. The dumbe 
sonne seeying the imminent perill of the King 
his father, and fearynge his death, brake out 
in these wordes sayinge: Hold thy handes 
(Good fellow) slay not King Croesus. Which 
beynge the first wordes that ever he spake, 
hee had alwaies after the ready use and 
practise of his toung.” 


However interesting this ancient story 
may be, I am afraid it must be taken 
with some qualification. Cases of sud- 
den recovery of speech by persons who 
have been dumb are not unknown at the 
present time, and the recovery of speech 
is usually due to sudden shock. If 
Croesus’ son did recover his speech in 
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the way related, he could not have been 
born deaf, but lost his hearing, prob- 
ably only partially, late in life. 

The ancient writers dwell so much on 
the natural connection of deafness and 
dumbness that I may take this oppor- 
tunity to draw attention to a work which 
is quite unknown in the history of deaf- 
mutism and is not even mentioned in 
Guyot’s exhaustive bibliography. This 
is “The Treasurie of Auncient and Mod- 
erne Times. Containing the learned 
collections, judicious readings and mem- 
orable observations. . . . Trans- 
lated out of Pedro Mexia and M. Fran- 
cesco Sansovino, etc., London, 1613-19,” 
in two bulky folio volumes. Pedro 
Mexia was a Spanish author who flour- 


ished during the first half of the six. 
teenth century and was historiographer 
to the Emperor Charles V. 

There is a long chapter on Natural 
Language, in which the whole question 
of the nature and origin of spoken lan- 
guage is discussed in a rational man- 
ner, according to the knowledge of the 
time, and with abundant references to 
the bearing on it of deaf-mutism. It 
probably the best essay on language that 
also deals with deaf-mutism previous to 
Lord Monboddo and Baron Degerando, 
It is strange it should have remained 


‘unknown, and were it not for its great 


length it would be worth quoting in full 
I have a copy of this rare and littl 
known work in my possession. 





THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


TueresA V. BeEarpD, author of the poem on 
the cover, is an active worker in the Minne- 
apolis League for the Hard of Hearing, and 
confesses that writing verse is her “secret sin.” 

No regular reader of the Vorta Review 
needs to be told that Carotine A. YALE is one 
of the most distinguished educators of the 
deaf in the world, and a former president of 
the American Association. 

Laura Davies Hott has written life-stories 
of more than forty men and women whose 
lives, despite the handicap of deafness, are an 
inspiration to their fellow men. 

The Votta Review has published stories of 
a number of boys and girls who were being 
successfully educated in spite of the double 
affliction of deafness and blindness, but none 
has been more appealing than the account of 
“Our Jess,” by Janet P. SHaw, a writer with 
an intimate knowledge of handicaps. 

Ten or twelve years ago, the writer of this 
paragraph used to turn the pages of the 
Votta Review eagerly for an article by Har- 
riet U. Andrews. It is a great pleasure to 
have readers, old and new, again enjoying 
essays by the same author, now Harriet 
ANDREWS MONTAGUE. 

Years of personal acquaintance with her 
subject have enabled CLarE MontTGoMERY to 
present a most convincing story about a young 
man who has made a very exceptional start 
toward the conquering of his life’s difficulties. 
Miss Montgomery is a special teacher in the 
Oral Day School at Los Angeles, California. 

To be constantly on the alert for movements 
which mean something is the ideal of every 
lip-reader. Racuet C. Day carries the prin- 
ciple into a new field. 

Besides teaching lip-reading in Portland, 
Oregon, ELeanor L. La France finds time for 
activities in the world of normal hearing. 


The use of the radio is one of her recent 
triumphs. 

No regular reader of the Votta Review is 
unacquainted with JoHNn A. FErRRALL, but, be 
cause of his unaccustomed seriousness this 
month it may be well to explain that he 
sometimes discards the cap and bells. 

“H. O. H.” prefers to remain anonymous, 
but it seems fair to say that he is one of our 
most enthusiastic English friends, and a life 
member of the Association. 

Mary D. GuitmMarTIN was formerly Assist- 
ant Supervising Teacher in the Florida School 
for the Deaf, where she conducted the type 
study described in “A Piece of Cotton Cloth” 
She is now teaching a class of children with 
normal hearing, as further preparation for her 
task of making the deaf child as nearly normal 
as possible. 

Sut BucHANAN and ALMA KUYKENDALL 
teachers in the Virginia School for the Deaf, 
do -not allow their interest in their pupils & 
be bounded by the four walls of the school 
room. 

Hitpa TILLINGHAST is a member of a whole 
family of educators of the deaf. Her brother, 
E. S. Tillinghast, is at present Superintendent 
of the South Dakota School. 


Lian Lapp CHurcH writes of the West 
Viriginia School with the familiarity of 2 


member of the faculty. She went there from 
the Horace Mann School in Boston several 
years ago. 

Grace H. Jewett, FLorence L. 
MatTHILDA W. SmitH and ALTA 


TRICKLAND, 


others. : 
His scholarly revision of Arnold’s “Educa- 


tion of the Deaf” has made the name A 
FarraR an honored one among students of 





history in our special field. 


. Lux are 
all teachers who have used with success the 
material which they offer for the help of 
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A SILENT HANDICAP, BY ANN 
DENMAN 


A Review by Lucile M. Moore 


From an English publishing house comes 
this book of some three hundred pages—a 
story of deaf children as understandingly told 
as Margaret Montague’s “Closed Doors,” and 
most interesting in its first-hand pictures of 
English institution life. 


The story opens with little “deaf and dumb” 
Mary, born in a work house, orphaned a few 
days later, and at four years of age trans- 
ferred to a “Deaf School.” The picture of 
the opening day of school is very vivid and 
into it enters Geoff, a wild little slum urchin 
who falls asleep that night longing for “the 
feel of a warm body beside his own, for the 
smell of dirt and perspiration.” In his waking 
hours Geoff is savagely a rebel, fighting all 
comers except little Mary, whose baby charm 
finds the way to his heart. 


The account of the first school work is 
delicious. “Lessons began with nose-blowing. 
Because the children had not heard the noise 
made when an ordinary person blows his nose, 
they had not learnt how to do it.” The next 
lesson was lip-reading. Miss Baynton secured 
the children’s attention and began: “There was 
once a little boy!” She turned to the black- 
board and hastily drew a boy. She repeated 
the word “boy” and pointed to her sketch. 
“He went on a tram.” She drew a tram. 
“He went a long way on a tram and then he 
got into a puffer.” She drew a train. The 
class with one accord began to wag arms in 
imitation of the piston rod of an _ engine. 
Trains always interested the children. Miss 
Baynton handed her pointer to Beryl—a little 
girl who had been in school two months. 
She knew that when Miss Baynton put her 
top teeth over her bottom lip she meant the 
puffer, so she promptly pointed to it. Speech 
came next. The children stood and in turn 
said “Bah” and “Ah.” When they had all 
said “Bah” she produced a doll’s bath (pro- 
nounce it with a broad a) and they tried to 
say “Bath.” With a feather Miss Baynton 
showed them that the “th” was produced by 
a current of air passing between the teeth. 
Mary put her little tongue between her teeth 
and blew with enthusiasm. 


Soon there enters into the school life Sally 
Aston, the lovable little daughter of a worldly, 
indifferent mother and an intelligent and de- 
voted father, people of wealth and position. 


Upon these three characters is hung such 
plot as there is in a story obviously written 
to arouse interest in problems near and dear 
to the writer’s heart. Other outstanding char- 
acters are Mr. Williams, the head master, 
whose oral enthusiasm is sketched with some- 
thing rather unlike whole-hearted sympathy; 
Mr. Dockerty, carefully obscured by the school 
authorities because of his personal peculiarities 
and the fact that he is a manual teacher, yet 
always the one person of deep understanding ; 


the old doctor with his firmly eugenic stand 
against the marriage of the deaf or even their 
training to self-support since that makes mar- 
riage more probable; and Sally’s father, whose 
love for his child and sympathetic understand- 
ing give her most unusual advantages. 


The human touch is close all through. The 
heart-hunger of ‘little Mary as parcels and 
letters come for the other children but never 
for her, the kindliness of Sally’s father who 
sends the lonely mite cards, the later burning 
of these cards by the capable but wholly un- 
sentimental nurse in charge of the child, are 
touchingly portrayed. 


It is impossible even to outline the many 
points of interest in the story. Enough to say 
that Mary and Geoff, trained respectively to 
household arts and the cobbler’s trade, even- 
tually marry and find great happiness in their 
home and shop established under the patronage 
of Sally’s father. Sally, given private instruc- 
tion and every encouragement, graduates trom 
college. Thrown among hearing people al- 
togetner, she is charming and responsive but 
always lonely. A stray kiss from a young 
man, friend of a college class-mate, brings to 
the fore her conviction that she has no right to 
marry however much she may lové; and his 
that while Sally is a dear girl he doesn’t really 
want a deaf wife. Her subsequent depression 
and indifference alarm her father and result in 
her being taken to a specialist of insight who 
renders the verdict “Not enough to do. Has 
become morbidly introspective. What she wants 
is a good holiday and regular work, whether it 
pleases her to do it or not.” There is no oc- 
cupation for her in her mother’s well or- 
ganized home. Through the doctor’s influence 
she obtains a position, checking the stores in 
a Wemen’s Hospital, in which she learns to 
find peace. 


The story closes with an Old Scholars’ 
Reunion at the school, and one of the guests 
in the Head Master’s drawing room con- 
gratulating Sally on a book she has written, 
Tales of a Hospital Ward. “It’s a delightful 
book” he says, “such quiet humour and such 
—— into—well—er—the sadder side of 
ife. 


“Mr. Williams sank back in his chair. He . 


had always said that higher education for the 
deaf justified itself. Here was proof positive.” 


The moral, if one there be, is probably 
summed up in Dockerty’s statement, “Dull 
and bright alike, I’ve seen two generations 
grow up, and the ones that have been good 
at a trade have been the happy ones. If you 
make them think too hard, they only realize 
what they’ve missed.” But add to this the 
doctor’s eugenic protest and his solution of the 
problem, segregation or sterilization. It leaves 
one with a dreary feeling, lightened possibly 
by the realization that English conditions 
differ somewhat from American, that opinions 
differ, and that unfortunate circumstances are 
things to be overcome. The book will find its 
place in many a professional library. For it 
contains much food for thought. 
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No matter how frigid you're feeling, 


You'll find the smile more‘or less healing. 


It grows in a wreath 
All around the front teeth, 


Thus preserving the face from congealing. 


Anthony Euwer. 





INSTALLMENT BUYING 


Apropos the story of the man who was 
asked whether he was paying for his auto- 
mobile on time and replied, “No; I’m two 
payments in arrears just now,” Judge tells of 
the motorist who had narrowly missed a 
pedestrian and who leaned out of his car and 
said: “Some of you pedestrians walk along 
just as if you owned the streets.” 

“Yes,” replied the pedestrian, promptly. 
“And some of you motorists drive around 
just as if you owned the car.” 





PITY THE POOR AUTHOR 


It appears that authors are facing a new 
problem in disposing of their writings at a 
profit. One such -was met by a friend who 
wanted to know if the editor had refused his 
recent story. “Yes,” said the author, despond- 
ently. 

“Why did he refuse it?” the friend wished 
to know. 

“He said it did not come up to the stand- 
ard of the advertisements,” replied the 
author. 





HOW SHOCKING! 
Irene Thomas, pretty typist, 
Really made a hit, 
With her new boss, Dave A. Myer, 
But she had to quit, 
When he noticed on each letter 
She had typed DAM-IT. 


—New Century. 


FOR THE GOLFER 
The Wall Street Journal tells of a man 
who, being asked how he made out on his 
first day at golf, replied that he made it in 80. 
“Eighty!” exclaimed his friend. “That is 
really astonishing. Most old timers would 
envy you on that score. You'll surely be an 
enthusiast from now on.” 
“Yes,” said the novice, condescendingly. 


ed ag going back tomorrow and try the second 
ole 
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FASHION NOTE 


Consistency is not the strongest quality in 
women. We recently heard of a young woman 
who appeared on the street heavily veiled. 

“Why are you wearing such a thick. veil, 
my dear?” asked a friend. “One can hardly 
recognize you through it.” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” answered the 
young lady, “this new skirt I am wearing is 
so short I’m ashamed to show my face.” 


—Boston Transcript. 





SCOTCH HUMOR—IMPORTED 


Vo.tts, always in the forefront of progres- 
siveness, has imported the- following story 
from abroad for the entertainment of its 
readers. The young woman was shown around 
the ship by the mate. She saw everything, 
including the cabins, the stokehold, and the 
saloons. At last they came to the bridge 
where the captain was standing. 

“Ah, so that’s the captain,” remarked the 
visitor. “He’s the man whose word is law 
while you're at sea, isn’t he?” 

“No, madam, not this time,” said the mate. 
“You see, the wife’s coming with him on 
this trip.’—Edinburgh Scotsman. 





HOW IT CAN BE TOLD 

“Oh, daddy,” said the young lady, “Mrs. 
Jones said you were the handsomest man 
on our street.” 

“What's that?” asked the father. 

There was a brief silence. Then the daugh- 
ter shook her head and said, “Well, I guess 
it’s true, all right.” 

“What's true?” asked the father. 

“That every time you compliment a man 
he makes you repeat it.”—Florida Grower. 





CLEVER BUSINESS 


Uncle Jim had given his small nephew a 
dime; but not long afterward the child ap- 
peared, long of face, to report. “That dime 
you gave me slipped through a hole in my 


pocket 

Well, here’s another,” said Uncle Jim. 
“Don’t let this one get lost, too.” 

The youngster looked thoughtful. 

“Perhaps a half-dollar would be safer, 
wouldn’t it, Uncle Jim?” he said. 
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OFFICERS OF THE our Graybar friends. The Hall| (Professor Jacob Reighard read 
FEDERATION was crowded, and everybody | Mr. Heythekker’s paper.) 

enjoyed taking part in the| We had such good times at 

Horace Newhart, M.D.,| services. At the close of the|the Special Luncheons. They 

President. Vesper Services we adjourned} were beautifully managed, the 


Annetta W. Peck, Vice- 
President, Zone I. 


Josephine B. Timberlake, 
Vice-President, Zone II. 


Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Vice- 
President, Zone III. 


Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, 
Vice-President, Zone IV. 


Betty C. Wright, Secretary. 
Walter O. Smith, Treasurer. 








THE CONFERENCE 


Another Conference has come 
and gone, and it was with 
genuine regret that we left 
Chautauqua at the close of our 
four days’ meeting. Yes! it 
was a big meeting, and every- 
body seemed to enjoy the free- 
dom and joy of our happy 
family reunion. No one had 
the opportunity of sitting in 
the background and watching 
the others, for every minute 
was crowded to the brim with 
interesting programs and happy 
greetings. The joy began 
Sunday when each bus and 
boat brought in members from 
the organizations far and near. 
Over one hundred had regis- 
tered by noon, and friends joy- 
fully greeted each other after 
a year’s separation. Chautau- 
qua is an ideal place for pleas- 
ant strolls and quiet tete-a-tetes, 
but many preferred to sit 
around on the spacious veran- 
das and in the lobby of the 
Athenaeum Hotel in order to 
be ready to greet the constant 
stream of new arrivals. 


The real Conference program 
Started Sunday evening at sev- 
en o'clock when Reverend J. 
B. Horton, of Chautauqua, con- 
ducted Vesper Services in the 
Smith-Wilkes Hall, wired by 





to the parlors of the Hotel 
Athenaeum for the “Get-to- 
gether” meeting in charge of 
Mrs. James R. Garfield of Cleve- 
land. It was a‘happy throng, 
and as most of the organiza- 
tions had already put their 
exhibits in place the banners 
and posters made a fitting back- 
ground for our family party. 
There is never much ice left 
to break when our members 
get together, but before we 
reached the end of the receiv- 
ing line every little bit had 
melted away and new acquain- 
tances had become fast friends. 
The whole day was a great 
delight, and all of us were 
eager for the opening program 
of the Conference. 

Monday morning’s, program 
opened with a new feature— 
a Consultation Service, man- 
aged by Miss Susan A. Mur- 
phy, executive secretary of the 
Chicago League. The interest 
in this part of the program in- 
creased day by day as each 
one came to realize the benefits 
to be derived from attending. 
At 9:30 Dr. Arthur Bestor of 
the Chautauqua Institution 
welcomed us cordially, and put 
us in a very happy frame of 
mind for the interesting morn- 
ing program. Dr. Franklin 
W. Bock, our untiring Chair- 
man of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, made a few an- 
nouncements, .and then the 
meeting was turned over to 
organization reports. The Zone 
Vice-Presidents had so many 
interesting activities to report 
that we were keyed to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm 
and were ready with great ap- 
plause for the vitally interest- 
ing papers by Mlle. Fridette 
Amsler of Vevey, Switzerland, 
Miss Maud Randle of London. 
Mr. F. W. Heythekker of 
Haarlem. Holland, and Dr. 
Harris Taylor of New York. 
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food was delicious, and the din- 
ing rooms: resounded with our 
merry chatter and happy laugh- 
ter. A number of local Chau- 
tauqua people remarked at the 
close of the Conference that 
they had formed an entirely 
different opinion of the hard 
of hearing—all were so happy 
and cheerful, and so thorough- 
ly enjoyed everything. Why 
should we not have been hap- 
py? Everything was there to 
contribute to our pleasure: the 
charming Hotel Athenaeum with 
its spacious parlors, lobby, and 
verandas where we could en- 
joy our friends; the hospitable 
managers of Chautauqua In- 
stitution who were ever ready 
to serve us and contribute to 
our pleasure and comfort; the 
attractive Smith-Wilkes Hall, 
wired for our meetings; the 
comfortable rooms reserved for 
us, many of them overlooking 
beautiful Lake Chautauqua ; the 
shady walks through the park; 
and the inviting benches scat- 
tered about under the trees! 
Peace hovered over the whole 
place, happiness was in every 
heart! 

Monday afternoon was de- 
voted to the Annual Business 
Meeting. The day’s program 
was concluded with the Elim- 
ination Contest for the Na- 
tional Lip-Reading Tournament. 
There were twenty-six en- 
_trants, and such a_ valiant 
fight was staged that instead 
of the five originally planned, 
nine won the right to fight the 
final battle Tuesday morning: 
Jersey City; Chicago; Minnea- 
polis and the Philadelphia Club 
tied for third place; and To- 
ledo, New York, Washington, 
Columbus, and Dayton tied for 
fifth place. 

Mrs. James R. Garfield of 
Cleveland and Dr. Emily Pratt 
of New York gave very in- 





teresting papers Tuesday morn- 
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ing, and then the rest of the 
session was devoted to the 
Lip-Reading Tournament. It 
made our hearts thrill with the 
spirit of battle when the con- 
testants marched in with their 
banners unfurled. It was a 
closely contested fight, and 
everybody was enthusiastic over 
the cleverness with which the 
whole tournament was man- 
aged. There was not a hitch 
anywhere and interest was so 
keen that the special luncheons 
had to wait for no one wished 
to leave until the last con- 
testant left the stage. Mrs. 
Maude D. Hubert of the Day- 
ton League won out in the 
finals, with Miss Margaret 
Crawley, last year’s champion, 
as a close second. 

On Tuesday afternoon the 
Teachers’ Council, presided 
over by Miss Olive Whildin, 
Chairman of the Teachers’ 
Committee, was well attended 
by teachers and visitors. The 
papers presented by Miss Dur- 
fee of Providence, Miss Amsler 
of Switzerland, Miss Rankin 
of Des Moines, Miss Macnutt 
of Boston, and Miss Bergen of 
Philadelphia will be of interest 
and value to all teachers of lip- 
reading, as will the adoption 
of new policies and standards. 
The round tables were inter- 
esting and of great practical 
value. 


Wednesday morning was de- 
voted to some intensely inter- 
esting scientific discussions. At 
the close of the session the 
official photograph of the Con- 
ference was taken in front of 
the hotel. This was followed 
by a picnic under the trees on 
the lake front. Dr. Berry 
flitted about everywhere look- 
ing after his family, while 
Miss Hilton of Erie gave out 
the lunch boxes and Dr. Bock 
played the role of “grape juice 
dispenser.” This was a most 
suitable beverage because the 
Welch Grape Juice factory is 
located at Westfield, ten miles 
from Chautauqua. After the 
lunch each person was free to 
pursue his own favorite sport. 
Some played golf, some went 
for a ride on the lake, some 
enjoyed sight-seeing trips, 
swimming, and many strolled 
through the park, delighting in 
tete-a-tetes with friends. 


was a wonderful banquet! 
Those who were. not there 
missed a real gala event. The 


food was delicious, everybody 
was happy, the music was in- 
spiring, and ‘it was an occa- 
sion’ long to be remembered. 
After the banquet all went to 
the Smith-Wilkes Hall for the 
speeches and the special enter- 
tainment features. Miss Kath- 
erine Baker of Chautauqua 
danced for us, Miss Amsler of 
Switzerland yodeled, and Dr. 
Berry gave a side-splitting trib- 
ute to those who worked so 
hard to make the Conference 
the success it was. Dr. New- 
hart was installed as President 
of the Federation, and then 
Dr. Percival Huget of Brook- 
lyn made the address of the 
evening. At the conclusion of 
this part of the program Dr. 
Harold Hays presented the 
Presidents’ Trophy to Mrs. 
Maude Hubert of Dayton, and 
Miss Peck presented the Treas- 
urer’s Trophy. Toledo and 
San Francisco tied for this, so 
each one will keep the cup 
for six months, 

Miss Marion Walters was 
present to receive the cup for 
Toledo and Miss Mae Galvin 
of Long Beach represented San 
Francisco. 


Dr. Hays presented a certifi- 
cate of merit from the Federa- 
tion to Dr. Bock for his splen- 
did service in behalf of hard 
of hearing children. 


Thursday morning was one 
of the outstanding features of 
the Conference. Dr. Franklin 
W. Bock of Rochester con- 
ducted a clinic similar to those 
conducted in the Rochester 
Schools, and Miss Olive Whil- 
din of Baltimore demonstrated 
a lesson in lip-reading for hard 
of hearing children. Many 
eyes filled, with tears when one 
little boy of eight was found 
to be very hard of hearing. 
His parents had made the dis- 
covery only a few days before 
and had immediately consulted 
an otologist. The otologist 
advised them to bring the 
child to Dr. Bock’s clinic at 
the Conference so that they 
would feel satisfied that his 
diagnosis was correct. Dr. 
Bock found that the boy had 
badly infected teeth, diseased 
tonsils and adenoids, and mid- 





Then came the Banquet! It 


dle ear infection. Happily, 


the child’s parents had already 
arranged for the necessary op- 
eration and treatment, but how 
our hearts 
heard Dr. Bock’s verdict: 
“This child has been a poten- 
tially deaf child for six or 
seven years. He is a candidate 
for lip-reading.” It brought to 
us more clearly than ever be- 
fore the great necessity of 
hearing tests for our children, 
for often deafness is lurking 
just around the corner ready 
to seize them the moment we 
are found napping. When 
Miss Whildin took the boy in 
charge and gave him a lesson 
in lip-reading our hearts were 
lightened at the way the little 
fellow responded to her ques- 
tions. Though’ he faces a life 
handicapped by deafness his 
load will be lighter because of 
his lip-reading ability. 

The Graybar people who so 
generously wired the hall for 
our meetings transferred the 
wiring to the main amphi- 
theatre so we could enjoy the 
opening session of the Chau- 
tauqua season on Thursday 
afternoon. Two of our own 
members were on this opening 
program: Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips of New York and Dr, 
Percival Huget of Brooklyn. 
All of you who have heard 
these noted speakers will re- 
alize that the first Chautauqua 
program was a strong one. 


It was with real regret that 
we witnessed the departure of 
our friends. It was an added joy 
to some who were able to stay 
on for a few days in such a 
charming spot as Chautauqua. 
All of us are looking forward 


to next year when we will © 


meet again in St. Louis and 
be welcomed with the “real 


spirit of St. Louis” hospitality. 
E. E. 3: 
A TRIBUTE 


From a letter received from ~ 


a member of the regular sum- 
mer Chautauqua family: “Most 
of all we tried to make our 
friends understand that you and 
the others had taught us a 
lasting lesson—to try to bear 
our own lesser handicaps with 
some of your bravery and 
cheerfulness. To add to the 


happiness of this old world is” 


about as fine a thing as one 





can do!” 
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HEARD AT THE CON- 
FERENCE 

“This is my first conference. 
[ wouldn’t have missed .it for 
a million dollars.” 

“IT am so glad we came to 
Chautauqua. It is so beautiful 
here. I wish that I had not 
made other plans so that IJ 
could stay on here for several 


weeks.” 

“I haven’t missed a_ single 
program of the Consultation 
Service. I have received so 


many practical suggestions from 
these early morning meetings.” 

“Didn’t you enjoy the spe- 
cial luncheons? They were so 
friendly.” 3 

“Wasn’t the Lip - Reading 
Tournament beautifully man- 
It was so interesting 


done by ballot. The delegates 
feel that they have a real part 
in the business management of 
the Federation.” 

“I didn’t intend to come to 
the Conference this year. But 
when the others began to pack, 
I thought about the wonderful 
reunions and had to come. 
How glad I am that I came! 
It’s the best Conference ever.” 

“This meeting is the best 
ever, the best weather, the 
best attended, the best place, 
the best papers, the most fun.” 

“The Chautauqua people are 
so friendly. They make us 
feel that they really want us 
here.” 

“What did I like best about 


the Conference? It’s hard to 
tell. I had a wonderful time 
at the banquet and _ thought 


that Dr. Berry’s way of ex- 
pressing appreciation for his 
co-workers in the Federation 
was the cleverest thing I had 
ever heard.” ‘ 

“The scientific session inter- 
ested me. I am especially in- 
terested in hearing aids and 
the mechanics of hearing. It 
was a treat to hear Dr. Mac- 
farlan, Dr. Fletcher, Dr. Pohl- 
man and Dr. Newhart.” 

“I enjoyed the Lip-Reading 
Tournament more than any- 
thing else. It was a fine ex- 
hibition.” 

“The meeting in the am- 
phitheatre when Dr. Phillips 
and Dr. Huget spoke was an 
inspiration.” 

“Dr. Bestor gave us a de- 


lightful evening. It was won- 
derful to be able to hear a real 
lecture. How indebted we are 
to our Graybar friends!” 

“The Vesper Service to my 
mind was a beautiful way to 
open our Conference. Many 
of our people had not followed 
a sermon for many years and 
it was inspiring to see the ex- 
pressions on their faces as they 
took part in the devotional 
exercises and joined in the 
singing of the beautiful old 
hymns.” 

“The clinic on Thursday 
morning was the most inter- 
esting part of the Conference 
for me. The testing of the 
children with the 4-A audio- 
meter, Dr. Bock’s gentle han- 
dling of the children he exam- 
ined, the dear’ little fellow who 
faces a life with our handicap, 
Miss Whildin’s beautiful de- 
monstration of the teaching of 
a lesson in lip-reading, all left 
a lasting impression.” 

“What did I like best?” 
“Everything. Most of all the 
way our own people are pro- 


gressing in our Federation; 
the expressions on their faces; 
the desire for service; the 


promises for the future.” 
“Am I coming next year? 
Please meet me in St. Louis!” 


ELECTIONS 

At the Business Meeting of 
the Federation at Chautauqua, 
the following were elected to 
the Board of Managers: Dr. 
Gordon Berry, S. W. Childs, 
Dr. Harold Hays, Walter Ol- 
cott Smith, Josephine B. Tim- 
berlake. 

Dr. Horace Newhart, of 
Minneapolis, succeeds Dr. Gor- 
don Berry of Worcester as 
president of the Federation. 
Miss Peck, Miss Timberlake 
and Mrs. Bowen will continue 
to serve as vice-presidents of 
Zones I, II and III. Mrs. 
Theodore Poindexter of San 
Francisco succeeds Miss Agnes 
Stowell, resigned. 

The secretary, Miss Wright, 
was re-elected. Walter 
Smith, who has served the 
Federation as treasurer so 
faithfully for five years, has 
agreed to serve until the fall 
Board Meeting, when his suc- 
cessor will be appointed. 

The following chairmen of 





committees were elected: 





Education: Florence P. Spof- 
ford to succeed herself. 
Sub-Chairmen : 

(a) Survey of Hard of 
Hearing Children, Mrs. 
James F. Norris, to 
succeed herself. 

(b) Teachers’ Committee, 
Olive Whildin, to suc- 
ceed herself. 

(c) Lip-Reading Tourna- 
ment, Elizabeth Brand. 

Employment: At the meeting 
of the Executive Committee 
in April it was decided to 
transfer this work to the 


Secretary’s office. Elizabeth 
E. Sargent will supervise 
this department. 

Finance: Walter O. Smith 
will serve until the fall 


Board Meeting when his 
successor will be appointed. 
Membership: Arnold O. Stein- 
weg, Chicago. 
Publication: Dr. Harold Hays, 
to succeed himself. 
Publicity: Mrs. M. W. Dickey, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Exhibits: Elizabeth E. Sargent, 
to succeed herself. 
Research: Dr. Phillips, to suc- 
ceed himself. 
(a) Medical Research: Dr. 
Edmund P. Fowler. 
(b) Scientific Research: 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher. 
(c) Hearing Aids: Dr. 
Douglas Macfarlan. 
Program: Gertrude Torrey. 


CHANGES IN THE 
BY-LAWS 


A change was made in Ar- 
ticle VI of the By-Laws at 
the recent Conference. For- 
merly the second paragraph of 
this article read: “Each con- 
stituent body of 100 members 
or less shall pay an annual 
fee of $35.00. For each addi- 
tional 100 members, or frac- 
tion thereof, in said body, the 
annual fee shall be increased by 
$5.00, until a maximum of $100 
has been reached.” The second 
paragraph of Article VI now 
reads: “Each constituent body 
shall pay an annual fee of 


O.| $10.00. To this sum shall be 


added twenty-five cents ($.25) 
for each one of its members 
who is not an individual mem- 
ber of the Federation.” 

(The vote on the above 
change was practically unanim- 
ous. After obtaining the opin- 
ion of the delegates, the Board 
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of- Managers exercised its au- 
thority in changing the by- 
laws.) 


MY CONFERENCE DIARY 
June 26-30, 1927 


June 26. Arrived at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, the place 
I have been reading and 
dreaming about for weeks— 
yes, months. It is all I ex- 
pected, and then some. I 
knew I was going to enjoy 
myself from the moment I 
stepped inside the doors of the 
Hotel Athenaeum. The first 
people to greet me were Miss 
Wright and Miss Sargent. As 
I turned from registering I be- 
gan at once to meet old 
friends and to make new ones. 

Vesper Service and the In- 
formal Get-together made up 
the Sunday program. Getting 
us together in this informal 
way is a master stroke of the 
Program Committee. Met a 
girl who told me she likes my 
essays in the Vota Review. 
Decided I must write more. 

To bed, tired but very, very 
happy. 

June 27. Up early this beau- 
tiful morning. Something in 
the air makes one want to be 
up early. My own reason is 
I am eager not to miss any- 
thing or anybody, and besides 
it is great fun to walk along 
the narrow streets and _ see 
Federation members with shin- 
ing morning faces. Everyone 
wears a smile at Chautauqua. 

Opening session. Almost ev- 
ery person present holding a 
precious ear phone. Oh, the 
blessed joy of just holding 
something which you know is 
going to help you hear! Re- 
ports from the Vice-Presidents 
of Zones made me feel proud 


the different Clubs and Leagues 
and to listen to clever toasts. 
Somehow my own toast did not 
sound half as bright here as it 


did when I practised it to our 
own empty living room at 
home. 


The annual Business Meet- 
ing was thrilling, yes, thrilling. 
Reports well done, showing so 
much accomplished, and_ so 
much to be accomplished. 

Evening Elimination Contest 
for the National Lip-Reading 
Tournament—the last good fea- 
ture of the first good day. 


June 28. “Brite and fair.” 
Consultation Service, excellent 
papers. Lip-Reading Tourna- 
ment. What a marvelous thing 
lip-reading is, and what won- 
derful lip-readers there are in 
the world! The contest shows 
that in addition to our other 
fine points we are decidedly 
gocd sports. It was a hard 
battle well fought, and won by 
one—a good one. 

Teachers’ luncheon where I 
met many enthusiastic teachers, 
and gained much information 
about this great profession of 
teaching. 

Teachers’ Council. Interest- 
ing papers, and peppy discus- 
sions. How little I know! 

Took time between meetings 
for a walk and rest beside the 
lake. ._ It is a lovely spot. 

Evening. Inspiring lecture 
by Dr. Bestor who throughly 
believes in this famous Chau- 
tauqua Institution of which he 
is President. So do 


June 29. The third clear, 
pleasant day. The program 
says this'is Hearing Day, but 
every day is hearing day for 
me at Chautauqua. It cer- 
tainly is a grand and glorious 
opportunity our friends the 
Graybar Company are giving 


of all Leagues and Clubs, but | us 


I must confess to a feeling of 
special pride at the mention of 
my own Club. Delightful pa- 
pers followed. It is indeed a 
great privilege to learn of the 
work in foreign countries. Ma- 
demoiselle Amsler and Miss 
Randle are most fascinating. 
I want to go abroad at once. 

Hurried to luncheon for 
Presidents, Secretaries, Social 
Workers, and Members of 
Boards of Local Organizations. 
A lovely luncheon! Had a 
chance to see Who’s Who in 





Intensely helpful morning of 
reports, papers, and discussions. 

I am glad I have a woman’s 
right to change my mind. I 
need it. Monday, I was posi- 
tive that organization is the 
most important part of our 
work. Tuesday, I decided that 
lip-reading is the one and only 
worth while part of the Fed- 
eration program, and now to- 
day I am almost convinced 
that hearing aids are going 
to aid us more and more and 
that we must be as intelligent 








as possible about 
Oh. dear, 


I have so much to 
learn ! I know just how Alice” 
felt when the Red Queen cried, 
“Faster! Faster! It takes all” 


the running you can do to keep” 


in the same place. If you want 
to get somewhere else, you” 
must run at least twice as fast 
as that!” 

Picnic and Presidents. Yes ~ 


sir, one picnic with our four” 
Presidents all in a row. Add - 


to these the wives of the four 
Presidents and it is easy to 


understand why this is a Red ye 


Letter Day in my young life. 
Afternoon free. 


country by automobile and 
steamer. Should like to sayy 
longer and see more. 


Banquet at the Athenaeum | os, 
Later we © 


A banquet indeed! 
went to the Smith-Wilkes Hall © 
for the speeches. The last © 


evening may not have been the ” 
best, but so it seems to me. # 
Just the right things said and Bye 


done in just the right manner, 
This has been a day of 
scientific and spiritual uplift. 


June 30. Testing of the 
hearing of a group of school © 


children before our very eyes. 


The how and why of the re- | 


markable audiometer demon- 


strated together with a first | 
lesson in speech-reading to one © 
i It was a ‘de- 
pressing and at the same time ~ 
a hopeful morning: depressing ~ 
in that so little has been done ~ 
for hard of hearing children; — 


of the children. 


hopeful in that much can be — 
done for a large number of 
these children. 
not merely to talk but to showt@ 
PREVENTION! 


So I am resolved: 


1. That I will attend every 
Conference because of what I~ 


hear and sce and learn. 

2. That I will try to be a 
better lip-reader. 

3. That I will use a hearing 
device more intelligently. 

4. That I will work hardet — 


for the prevention of deafnest ~ 


and the conservation of hearing 


5. That I am most thankfu ~ 


for the friendships I have © 
made and for all the contd 


things I have received from ~ 
the American Federation of — 


Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. 
Persis VOSE. 






their use. 






I took this 
occasion to see a bit of the’ 
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It is up to us © 
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